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WHO IS IOWA’S CHAMPION CORN HUSKER? ¢ 
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Let the Hogs Choose— 


and you will find that they select by | 
instinct the feed having the nutri- 
ents which make them develop the 
quickest. Corn makes them fat, 
but fails to build bone structure 
and muscles. Feeding corn alone 
means weak hogs—susceptible to 
disease—it means a longer feeding 
period, greater expense and 
smaller profit. 
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Therefore, the farmer ‘‘who 
knows"’ balances his ration with 


ah 
60% DIGESTER TANKAGE 


and gets the best results in the 
quickest time. This tankage is recog- 
nized by leading feeders everywhere as 
the tankage that does the business. It's a 
real packing house tankage, rich in the 
elements so essential for building healthy, 
profitable hogs. Let your hogs choose, 
and they will select “Rath's Digester 
Tankage”’ every time. 


















Better see you dealer now and 
order a supply. he does not handle 
our oabate. WRITE US —_ T FOR 
FREE SAMPLE AN 
PRICES— Write TODAY! 







WRITE 


TO DAY 
THE RATH PACKING CO. FREE’ i AMPLE 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Have You Time to Work In 
Your Own Community Among 
Your Neighbors? 


tf so write for the 


“HOMEWOOL”’ 


plan which offers great inducements 
to women for use of their spare 
time. Pleasant and profitable work 
right around your own home. Ask 
today for full particulars. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
268 MAIN ST. EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Look to the Grinders. Lee $e bene 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-S 
grinders are the correct tes ( 
in Feed Mill construction. 

mean larger grinding surface 
close tocenterof of Shaft: thus More 
ae Lighter Draft, ae Lif. 


vo” Rong bast 


oreo d'6 No No. gnitec tos kA 
with arte wes 


10 sizes; ines; 2 to 25 A P. ~ Write 
catalogue. 














Best for All Farm Belts 
A quick, permanent, economi- 
cal lacing. Makes a smooth 

hinged Joint of f unequalled 
a Sans a — 
esting 


and 
— Fy Sold by deal 
ers everywhere. 





Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark 
3 St., Chicago, Ill. Market wi 
| reports furnished free. 
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SPEEDING UP What is the speediest 






HUSKING method of husking corn? 
The article on page 3 describes the meth- 
ods followed by Iowa farmers who have 
made a reputation as speedy corn huskers 


WHO IS IOWA’S Who's the best corn 

CHAMPION? husker in Iowa? Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is offering a prize of $50 to 
the man who makes the best record in the 
corn field this fall. Details of the contest 
are given in the leading editorial on page 4. 
WOMEN AND FARM In the Hearts and 

ORGANIZATIONS 
ment this week, 
ment editor describes some of the progress 
that has been made by women in organ- 
ization work 


READ THE SERIAL The second install- 

STORY ment of Gold, the 
new serial story. is on page 7 If you 
didn’t start the story last week, begin it 
now The syn you what hap- 
pened in the first installment. 


»psis tells 


THE VOICE OF There is a group of let- 
THE FARM ters from farmers on 


page 16, together with H. C. Fort’s week- 

ly rhyme. Look the letters over and see 

if they are representative of farm sentli- 
ment in your neighborhood. 

| FARM CLUBS Probably the first farm 

IN 1OWA club in Iowa started back 

in 1866 in Harrison county. the county 

that still probably holds the hendhasiatlie in 

farm club work The article on page 8 





by W. H. Stacy, tells about the growth 
of the farm club movement. 


THE POSTAL Do you wz ant to trade 98 
CARD GRAFT cents for ‘‘a most elegant 
eight-piece im. silver set, or an im. Egyp- 
tian diamond, apparently worth $10 in 
jewelry stores’? Our advice is, Don’t* 
Read the leading article in the Service Bu- 
reau department, on page 13 


THE NEXT The stabilized dollar article, 

ISSUE scheduled for this week 
will appear in the next issue Another 
hold-over, the article on the use of pas- 
ture in securing hog profits, will also ap- 
pear The monthly charts on cattle, hog 
and butter profits, are scheduled Other 
articles will deal with such timely topics 
as the handling of fall pigs. 
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You have used 
Single Hasslers 
Now try the Twin! 


HOUSANDS of Ford owners who 

know the remarkable comfort and 
economy of the single type Hasslers on 
open Ford cars are equipping their 
sedans and coupes with twin type 
Hasslers. 


They find the Twin Hasslers for closed 
cars even more effective, if that is pos- 
sible than single Hasslers for open cars. 
In fact there is no more comfortable, 
easy riding car on the roads than the 
Hassler equipped Ford closed car—no 
matter how large it is or what it costs. 


These Hasslers are more effective than big car 
shock absorbers that are sold for hundreds of 
dollars a set, and furthermore they require al- 
most no service attention. 


Hasslers combine a quick acting coil spring 
with a leaf spring—the same spring combina- 
tion you find on a Pullman car. The coil springs 
take up the short sharp vibrations, and help 
the leaf springs absorb the big smashing bumps. 
The Hassler rebound check stops the upward 
movement of the car’s body and gives it won- 
derful stability. 


You get Hassler results only from Hasslers. 
Over a million users like and praise Hasslers, 
Test them ten days at our risk. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle them, or tries to sell you some- 
thing else write us. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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SPEED COUNTS IN CORN HUSKING 


Getting Rid of Waste Motion Helps to Break Husking Records 


N MOST corn belt farms corn 
husking requires more time than 
any other operation, with the possible 


By D. F. Malin 


With this force of labor the husker 
picks from 250 to 300 bushels of corn 
in an average day, or as much as three 





exception of corn cultivation. From 
this standpoint alone, it is well worth 
while for the farmer to study methods 
of husking corn and the implements 
provided for the work with a view of 
eliminating waste motions and loss of 
time. 

In most Iowa communities the husk- 
ing of eighty bushels of corn by one 
man is considered a good day’s work, 
especially where the corn must be 
scooped by hand into the crib. If ele- 
vators are used for unloading, it is 
possible to increase the daily husking 
to 100 bushels. In every community, 
however, there are a few huskers 
whose records of from 125 to 150 bush- 
els of corn daily indicate that they 
have developed the art of husking 
to a point considerably above the av- 
erage efficiency. Speed, strength and 








corn husker. 


in the corn belt. 
peg tears open the husks. 


The hook 





extra good men and six horses could 


The two most common types of corn husking do. At present the corn husking ma- 
tools are herewith illustrated. The husking pin 
or peg, a type of which is shown on the left, 

yas the first mechanical helper devised for the 
The peg is still used in Eastern 
and Southern states and by many older farmers 


chine is a little expensive for the farm 
of ordinary size. However, its suc- 
cess on the larger farms indicates that 
future developments will ultimately 
make possible the harvesting of most 
of the corn crop by mechanical means. 


An upward motion with the The younger generation of corn 
The motion is made 
lengthwise ofthe ear, either toward or away from 
the tip of the ear depending upon the angle upon which it hangs. 
On the right is shown the kind of husking hook 
most commonly used by the corn belt farmers. 
With this hook a stroke either downward or cross- 
wise of the ear serves to separate the husks so 
that the ear may be easily removed. 
rests on the base of the palm of the hand which 
is best prepared to withstand the shock. 


huskers have modified some of the 
ideas regarding the husking operation. 
It used to be thought that it was nec- 
essary to husk the corn absolutely 
clean, and some of the older farmers 
will still frown at a load of corn which 
shows a few husks mixed with the 
ears. There is no evidence to show 
that the inclusion of husks will cause 
spoilage of corn, and close observers 
state that the number of mice and rats 
infesting the crib will not be reduced 








endurance are unquestionably factors 
in developing an expert husker, but 
it is almost certain that the man who brings an ex- 
tra large amount of corn from the field is enabled 
to do so because he has studied the process and 
knows which husking tool is best adapted to his 
conditions and also understands how to get the corn 
in the wagon with the fewest possible motions. 

The invention of husking implements was an im- 
portant step in increasing the efficiency of corn 
husking. Originally the corn was harvested with 
the bare hands and forty to fifty bushels of corn 
was considered a good day’s work. The develop- 
ment of the husking pin and the hook have ena- 
bled the farmer to increase the average amount of 
husked corn to seventy-five or eighty bushels daily. 

The husking pin or peg was the first mechanical 
helper for the corn husker. Following this, the husk- 
ing hook was worked out. The dates when these 
tools were invented and introduced into use are 
not definitely established. The husking pin, which 
is a sharpened piece of steel attached to the thumb 
or the palm of the hand by means of leather fast- 
enings, is used to rip open the husks of the ear 
lengthwise of the ear. In eastern and southern 
siates the pin is still widely used. In the principal 
corn belt states, however, it has been largely sup- 
planted by the various types of hooks, altho many 
of the older farmers still cling to the old-fashioned 
pin or peg. 

The invention of the husking hook is credited to 
I’. D. Kees, of Nebraska, and R. F. Clark, of Illinois. 
A number of different 


husking season is the mechanical husker. This 
machine will not pick up ears that have broken 
from the stalk and fallen to the ground, but it strips 
every attached ear from the stalks and removes the 
husks efficiently. A husker which is in use on a 
Polk county farm is pulled with five horses. Two 
more horses and two wagons are required to receive 
the corn from the husker. One man operates the 
husker and another drives the team and wagons. 














by extra care in removing the husks 
and silks from the corn. 

Will Zelle, of Polk county, typifies the spirit of 
the modern corn husker when he says that “the one 
and only idea in corn husking is to get the corn 
into the wagon.” Zelle operates a 160-acre farm 
with very little help and in the corn husking season 
he has to spend two or three hours doing chores in 
addition to the time spent in scooping the corn into 
the crib. Notwithstanding the time required for 
these duties he manages to average from eighty to 
ninety bushels of corn husked per day. 

Zelle husks the corn as cleanly as is consistent 
with speed. He does not, however, stop to pull off 
any ribbons or husks. He prefers to husk two rows 
at a time rather than three, finding that he is apt 
to overlook some ears if he attempts to handle three 
rows. His wagon is equipped with a 36-inch throw 
board. He finds that a board of this size presents a 
surface large enough so that only a very few ears 
will miss the wagon in a day’s husking. 

The manner of husking followed by Zelle consists 
in grasping the ear in the left hand and bringing 
the right with the hook cross-wise of the ear, mak- 
ing a wide opening in the husks. The next move- 
ment is to tear away the husks on the other side 
with the left hand and grasp the ear with the fin- 
gers of the right. The third motion is to break off 
the ear and throw it to the wagon. Unless the 
shank of an ear is tough and does not break easily, 
the breaking and throwing may be accomplished 
with one motion. Zelle believes that a quick mo- 
tion of the wrists without 








types of hooks are now in 
general use in the middle 
west. The kind most com- 
monly preferred by farm- 
ers is the palm hook. This 
is a single hook which 
rests on the base of the 
Palm of the hand the 
point of the hook being di- 
rected parallel with ‘the 
Wrist and arm. There are 
also thumb hooks which 
fasten to the thumb and 
are pointed at an angle 
from the hand. Occasion- 
ally a farmer uses wrist 
hooks, a type where the 
hook is attached just be- 
low the palm of the hand, 
‘caving the fingers abso- 
lutely free to grasp the 
ear. Some double hooks 
ere seen, and one of the 
latest developments is a 
hook with one side elon- 
fated and sharpened into 
& small pin. 

The most recent aid to 
the farmer in the corn 





The lower left-hand picture shows the first step in the husking operation. 
with his left hand and has opened up the husks by a stroke from the hook on his right hand. The picture on 
the right shows the next movement, in which the husks are pulled away with the left hand. The ear is ready 
to be broken off with the right hand. In the upper picture the ear is being thrown to the wagon while the left 
hand grasps the next ear. 











Mr. Zelle has grasped the ear 


a twist is all that is nec- 
essary to break the ear 
from the shank, 

Zelle throws the husked 
ear without looking at the 
wagon. As he throws the 
ear with his right hand he 
grasps the next ear with 
his left hand and is imme- 
diately ready for. the 
stroke of the hook. As he 
works his eyes constantly 
locate the next ear to be 
husked and he loses no 
time in looking for the 
ears. Of course he has to 
glance at the ground occa- 
sionally in order to pick 
up ears which have 
broken off. 

The motions used are 
varied as little as possible, 
altho some mcdification 
must be made, depending 
upon the size and position 
of ears. Zelle studiously 
avoids moving an ear any 
more than is absolutely 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Who Is bawat s nies Sion 

‘ Husker? 
TE. ARE convinced that the average farmer 
in the corn belt might just as well husk 
ten or fifteen bushels of corn more a day than 
he is likely to do this year. If the spirit of 
athletic contests could be applied to corn husk- 
ing, it is probable that we should soon become 
much more efficient. Athletes tell us that as 
soon as a man breaks a record in an athletic 
contest, that all of the other men show prompt 
improvement, Part of the improvement is 
from watching just how he does it, and part 
comes from a new realization of what is pos- 
sible for a human being to do, 

We want to sce the farmers of Towa take a 
great step forward in corn husking efficiency. 
They spend more time husking corn than 
any other work on the farm, with the possible 
exception of corn cultivation. In spite of this 
fact, improvements in corn husking have come 
rather slowly. There is still a-doubt in the 
minds of many men as to whether a peg or a 
hook is better. 

We are willing to give a prize of $50 to the 
Iowa man or boy who husks the most corn in a 
day. If you wish to try for this $50, fill out 
a statement like the following concerning your 
best day’s record, and make affidavit before a 
notary public as to its accuracy. 


Arrived at corn field at 1.: left corn field 


with first load at...... a.m. Arrived at corn field 
Se ee ; left corn field with second load at 
ae Arrived at corn field at..........; left 
corn field with third load at.......... Arrived 
2 ge a : left corn field with 
fourth load at.......... Bushels in first load...... F 
bushels in second load.. bushels in third load 


bushels in fourth load. Total bushels 
of corn husked........ Total number of hours in 
the Gield...... _ 

I, the husker of this corn, do hereby declare that 
this is an accurate statement as to the corn which 
i MEE OM... ss secccenecceess 922 

Signed....... (chacnwviewe © eet a 


This statement must be supplemented by a 
declaration as to the reliability of the husker. 
This is to be signed by an officer of a county 


farmers’ organization. It should read as fol- 


lows: 
cas tabevend nseeh eens (fill in, director, pres- 
ident, secretary. as the case may be) of the 


aye COMME accccasdessscseces 
(fill in name of farm organization), do hereby state 
that I have examined this record, and that I know 
Preach. kis Gab Kbia dee See the husker, and be- 
lieve that in all re asonable probability his state- 
ment is accurate. 

OS ere eer Cet ree ° 


After examining the records, we shall prob- 


ably make some corrections to take into ac- 











count the number of hours actually spent in 
the field and the number of bushels gathered. 
It may possibly be that if there are several 
men close together, we shall split the prize. 

After we find out who is the best husker (or 
huskers), we next want to learn just how they 
do it. If you are a good corn husker, by all 
means enter the contest. We believe that a 
genuinely good corn husker is entitled to more 
fame than the man who made the touchdown 
for Iowa against Yale University. 





Reduce the Mortgages 

T IS practically certain that the farm situa- 

tion will improve considerably during the 
next year or two, Corn prices, while they will 
probably weaken when the new crop comes on 
the market, will probably tend strongly upward 
during the summer. While we do not sce any- 
thing unusual in the way of profits, Wis never- 
theless practically certain that farmers will be 
making a lot more money duirng the next two 
years than they have during the past two 
years. The point that we want to make is that 
during this period of semi-prosperity which 
may soon be with us, the farmer should save 
money as he has never saved before. Land- 
owning farmers should strive desperately to 
keep the mortgage from growing any larger, 
and if they can cut down the mortgage by 20 
or 30 per cent, 
so, even tho it means denying themselves every- 
thing in the way of luxuries. 

Census figures indicate that mortgage in- 
debtedness on corn belt farms on January 1, 
1920, was practically twice the pre-war figure. 
Since early 1920, we have had the two most 
disastrous farming vears in history, with the 
result that hundreds of thousands of land-own- 
ing farmers have been able to continue their 
financial existence only by greatly increasing 
their indebtedness. For a time, many of them 
did this thru larger bank loans, but during the 
past year and a half an increasing amount of 
this bank indebtedness has been placed in the 
form of mortgages where the interest rate is 2 
This saving in in- 


they should by all means do 


or even 3 per cent lower. 
terest rates has been decidedly worth while, but 
we wish to caution all our readers that the 
mortgage indebtedness of corn belt farms is 
now truly appalling, and that the most vigor- 
ous efforts should be made to reduce this in- 
debtedness whenever the oceasion presents it- 
self. Right now, when a brighter day seems to 
be dawning, it may possibly be worth while to 
increase indebtedness temporarily, but this 
should be done only with the idea that this 
money will be paid off again during the next 
year or two, 





Corn Prices Next May 


BOTH December and May corn futures at 
Chicago at this writing, in late October, 
are around 68 cents a bushel. “This | is an un- 
usual situation. As a rule, before the war, 
corn in May normally sold for 5 or 6 cents a 
bushel more at Chicago than the same grade of 
corn the preceding December. When May 
corn sells for the same price as December corn, 
there is no inducement for the big elevator peo- 
ple to buy corn for storage. Shrinkage, inter- 
est charges, and the overhead expense at the 
elevator are nough to eat up at least 3 or 4 
cents a bushel between December and May. 

If the Chicago speculators are right in their 
judgment as to corn prices in December and 
May, it will pay those farmers who have to sell 
their corn some time during the next five or six 
months, to sell it soon after husking instead of 
holdifig it for a late spring market. Evidently 
the speculators are figuring that there will be 
such a car shortage that no matter how much 
corn there may be in the country, it will be 
impossible to get enough of it to Chicago by 
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December to satisfy the consuming demand. 
In the spring of the year, on the other hand, 
car shortage is not ordinarily a serious mat- 
ter, and it is expected that the railroads can 
take care of an exceedingly large movement of 
corn to Chicago. 

We have felt right along that corn prices 
would be considerably higher next summer, and 
that corn might go above 60 cents on Iowa 
farms. Now, however, with country elevators 
in some sections offering to contract the new 
corn at 52 cents a bushel, there is a question 
as to whether it will pay to take the shrink and 
hold for 60 cents a bushel or a little higher late 
next summer. There is a real argument for 
those of our readers who live in sections where 
cars are available, selling a part of their corn 
at 52 cents a bushel. With the situation as it 
now exists, we anticipate that corn prices in 
January, and possibly also in February and 
early March, will be somewhat lower than the 
December prices. Later on, we expect a very 
real strengthening, but it may not be so very 
much more than enough to counterbalance the 
shrinkage and interest. It will be worth while 
for our readers to watch for changes in the 
relative positions of December, May and July 
corn futures at Chicago. 





Type of Hogs That Eat Corn 
SINC E the farmers of the corn belt feed half 


their corn to hogs, they are tremendously 
interested in just what type of hog will turn 
that corn into pork most economically. The 
only opinion we have on this matter is based on 
the type test experiments which have been con- 
ducted for several years at Ames. In these 
tests, the long, upstanding, so-called bacon 
type seemed to utilize corn most efficiently. 
The long-sided, high-backed Poland, the Tam- 
worth, and the Yorkshire, all seemed to utilize 
corn equally efficiently up to a weight of 200 
pounds. A number of the breeds were not rep- 
resented, but doubtless the same type will pro- 
duce the same results, no matter what breed it 
is found in. Notably inefficient in the use of 
corn were the old-fashioned Poland Chinas with 
their short legs, their broad backs and their 
excessively plump hams. Briefly, the Ames 
experiments indicated that the long-sided, so- 
called bacon type, or big type, uses corn most 
efficiently, and the short-sided, so-called lard 
type, uses corn least efficiently. 

For some reason, a few of the Chicago com- 
mission men seem to be opposed to the idea of 

1 longer-sided type of hog. Mr. Poole, for 
“tite who runs the information bureau of 
the Chicago Live Steck Exchange, states : “The 
most discouraged bunch in the sphere of live 
stock is the apostolic cult of bacon hog produc- 
tion promoters.” 

The pure-bred hog men of the corn belt have 
been persistently breeding for a longer sided 
hog during the past fifteen years, and we be- 
lieve that the pure-bred boars which have been 
put into use all over the corn belt have already 
caused a slight lengthening in the sides of mar- 
ket hogs. We believe that as a result of the 
vegetable oil situation and the lack of buying 
power on the part of Germany for our lard, 
combined with the home demand for a higher 
quality of bacon, that there will be enough of 

price premium for the longer-sided hogs to 
result in a distinct shift in hog types during 
the next fifteen years. Of course, many of 
these longer-sided hogs will be fed out to 4 
heavy weight and when highly fattened will in 
no sense be bacon hogs. Nevertheless, the fact 
seems to be well established that even for lard 
production under corn belt conditions, the long- 
sided hog may have a considerable advantage. 

A lot more work must be done on this matter 
of experimenting with hog types. We can not 
settle an important m: itter of this sort merely 
by words and prejudices. 
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Restricting Rubber Production 


OR more than a year crude rubber has been 
selling around 14 cents a pound, or fully 
10 cents a pound below cost of production. As 
a result of this situation, many of the rubber 
plantation owners in the east have been even 
more severely crippled than the average Amer- 
ican farmer, Most of this eastern rubber pro- 
duction is centered in the Malay Peninsula, 
which is a British colony. For over a year, the 
British have been hard at work on some prac- 
tical scheme for reducing the over-production 
of rubber, and finally the British colonial of- 
fice has come forward with something which 
is practical. It looks so practical that crude 
rubber has advanced 20 per cent in price al- 
most over night. 

Briefly, the British government proposes to 
help out the rubber producers by putting an 
export tax of about 7 cents a pound on that 
part of the export which is in excess of 60 per 
cent of the normal crop. If this doesn’t work, 
they will begin the heavy export tax at the 55 
per cent point. This is to be continued until 
rubber rises to a price of about 25 cents a 
pound, which is estimated to be cost of pro- 
duction. 

A scheme of this sort put into effect by the 
strong arm of the government has an imme- 
diate effect upon prices, because it serves an 
effective notice to consumers that production 
certainly will be curtailed. The producers, on 
the other hand, are told in no uncertain terms 
that if they produce more than a certain 
amount, they will get practically nothing for it. 

The rubber restriction scheme is so practical 
that it is now becoming clearly evident that we 
will have to pay more for our tires next year. 





The State and the Serum Business 
VJ HAT is the serum company’s job? Pre- 
sumably, to prepare hog cholera serum 
sufficiently potent to check and eventually 
wipe out the disease. A serum company should 
really be a public service agency. The desire 
for profit, which leads to increased efficiency 
in some lines, can not stimulate the serum com- 
panies to better°work. The more efficient their 
services to the farmers and veterinarians, the 
less hog cholera there will be and the smaller 
will their profits be. A condition of this sort 
in any industry points toward state ownership 
as the best method of getting first-class re- 
sults. In Iowa, however, we have left this field 
entirely to organizations backed by private 
capital. What is the result? 

From the point of view of the Iowa farmer, 
the results have not been very good. There 
are some serum companies that are turning out 
a first-class product and are in addition doing 
valuable educational work toward the eradica- 
tion of disease. There are plenty of others, 
however, that seem to be working on a differ- 
ent principle. 

Questionable practices are found among 
both the so-called “outlaw” companies and the 
An “outlaw” company is 
one which violates the trade custom of the older 
companies by selling serum direct to farmers. 
One of these firms, which had a booth at the 
lowa State Fair, informed farmers thru its 
epresentatives that serum would be sold to 
‘hem even the they did not have vaccination 
permits from the state. Farmers who reported 
the matter to us did not seem inclined to follow 
the company’s advice; but no doubt there are 


old-line concerns. 


ther men who will be given the same sugges- 
‘ion, and who will not be familiar enough with 
the state law to know that they are being urged 
to violate it. 

Serum companies of an older type, that pride 
themselves on selling only to veterinarians, are 
offenders in a different way. Some of them 
seem to be laboring under the impression that 





the serum law passed by the last general as- 
sembly is a dead letter, and that damages can 
not be collected from the company even if the 
serum which they furnish turns out to be impo- 
tent. 

It looks a little as if the farmers of the state 
would do well to insist on the state reopening 
the serum plant at Ames. This was closed 
some time ago, because it was turning out se- 
rum on a small scale and the high overhead 
made the cost of the product greater than the 
price charged by outside companies. 

The situation is changed now, however. At 
the time when the plant was closed, there were 
very few farmers in the state who had permits 
to vaccinate. Now there is a large number; 
and that number will be increased greatly dur- 
ing the next year. The old established serum 
companies of the state are at present refusing 
to. sell to these farmers. 

There seems to be too little consideration 
for the farmer from either type of serum 
manufacturer. It would appear to be the 
wise thing to do to open up the plant at Ames 
and prepare to manufacture enough serum to 
take care of the farmer permit-holders and also 
of the veterinarians employed by farmers care- 
ful enough to insist on the best grade of serum. 

The state plant should be run on a service 
basis. If it has to hold serum over from one 
season to another and there is any doubt as to 
its potency, the manager of the plant ought to 
destroy it, rather than follow the example of 
some of the commercial firms and sell it at a 
profit, even tho hog cholera breaks might be 
the result. 

If it costs a farmer half a cent more than 
the commercial price to get first-rate serum, 
the farmers ought to be willing to pay it. The 
quality of the product is more important than 
the price. We doubt, however, if in actual 
practice the price will be found any higher, 
or as high, as that set by the firms that con- 
trol the business today. The business of man- 
ufacturing serum should be in the hands of 
men who are primarily interested in control- 
ling hog cholera, and not in rolling up profits 
for the corporation that hires them. The only 
way to get a condition like this is to put the 
state back into the serum business, 





Fully Employed at High Wages 
GECRETARY of Labor Davis, in his Labor 


Day message, said, concerning the great 
improvement in the general outlook during the 
past year: 

“We have put between 4,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000 men back to work, and we have put them 
back to work with wages which leave the gen- 
eral wage level of the nation very little below 
the high point reached following the war.” 

Secretary Davis is right. Labor has won 
its battle against the deflation which reduced 
farm product prices to pre-war levels. Labor 
is going to be fully employed this winter at a 
wage at least 70 per cent above pre-war levels. 
The laboring man’s wage is going to have a 
higher purchasing power in terms of farm 
products than ever before in history. 

But what about the farmer who buys the 
products of labor at 70 per cent above the 
pre-war level and sells his corn, oats, wheat and 
hogs on a pre-war basis? Can labor feel se- 
cure in its prosperity as long as such a situa- 
tion endures? 

Organized labor and the big bankers, be- 
tween them, are largely responsible for the 
If they do not 
help him out of it during the coming winter, 
farmers must help themselves by curtailing 
production to the point where there is no sur- 
plus for exporting to Europe. 

Farm products must <dvance. 


; ; ; 
farmer’s present situation. 


We believe 


that the high wages paid to labor this coming 
If they do 


winter will help them to advance. 


not, we advocate organized effort on the part 
of the farmers to plant fewer acres to crops in 
the spring of 1923. 





‘Just What Is the Trouble?”’ 
HE Chicago Tribune, in a recent editorial, 
notes that the spread between prices of 
farm products and other commodities is as 
great or greater than it was a year ago. 

“Just what is the trouble?” asks the Trib- 
une. “The government has provided high pro- 
tective tariffs at the farmer’s request, It has 
provided an extensive system of farm credits, 
It has passed almost every sort of legislation 
asked by the agrarian bloc. Yet the farmers 
do not prosper. 

“We hesitate to suggest it, but it seems pos- 
sible that there may be something wrong on the 
farms, either in the management or political 
and economic action.” 

The Tribune provides the answer to its own 
question. In another part of the editorial it 
suggests that it may be wise for the farmer to 
follow the example of the manufacturer and 
shut down when his business fails to produce a 
profit. The Tribune suggests that the farmer 
really can afford to do this better than the 
manufacturer can, because he can still enjoy 
shelter and a sufficiency of food, even tho the 
output to market is stopped. 

“Unlike the ordinary factory,” says the 
Tribune, “the farm may even improve thru a 
shutdown. Fields which can not grow wheat at 
a profit can be planted to alfalfa, turned over 
to hogs or stock, or plowed under, with benefit 
to fertility.” 

It is interesting to note how much more 
quickly men who have had experience in the 
business field and are used to dealing with in- 
dustrial conditions get to the bottom of the 
farmer’s difficulties than do men who are pre- 
suming to speak for the farmers themselves. 
The business man who is willing to consider the 
matter from an impartial point of view, and 
who is fair-minded enough not to urge greater 
production so that the cities may have cheap 
food, sees at once that the trouble with farm- 
ing today is production of surplus crops for 
which there is no market. Our readers will re- 
call the article by Mark W. Potter, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, published in 
our issue of October 6, in which he expresses 
still more strongly the view which the Chicago 
Tribune takes. 

It is an odd circumstance that more hard- 
headed thinking on farm problems is coming 
just now from men in the business field than 
from leaders in farm organizations or from the 
farm papers. No doubt the business men are 


‘entirely selfish about it. They see that busi- 


ness as a whole is going to be damaged unless 
the purchasing power of the farmer is in- 
creased. It seems to them the most logical 
thing in the world that when an industry is 
producing more than the market will absorb, it 
should reduce production until prices rise 
again. Yet this is a theory that most farm 
leaders have rejected for the last two years, 
and one which many of them still brand as a 
heresy. We wonder occasionally how many 
more years of low prices it will take to put a 
little common business sense into their heads. 





[X MANY parts of the country, potatoes will 

not pay for the digging. Why? Because 
the farmers have produced more than the con- 
sumers can eat. What is the answer? 





If you are to do a man’s part or a woman's part 
in your generation, if you are to do your part in 
solving the problems which the future will surely 
bring, you need all the best of the body, the best of 
the intellect, and the best culture of the soul, that 
it is possible to secure, before you get the knocking 
about that is your due and is good for you, when you 
begin the business of life in real earnest.—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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FROM SHEEP'S BACK TO OVERCOAT 


What Happens to the Wool From Corn Belt Flocks After It Leaves the Farm 








Receiving and Grading Room. 


T WOULD surprise many of the readers of this 
article to know that they are wearing clothing 

made from wool they sheared from their own sheep. 
Such is the case if a woolen mills in Duluth, Minne- 
sota, which I recently visited, is representative of 
the woolen industry and the means of disposing of 
the products. 

This Duluth concern uses only three-eighths blood 
wool or clothing wool. This grade of wool is se- 
cured from the Iowa, Illinois and other farmers’ 
wool organizations, besides buying direct from the 
northwest farmers. According to one of the officers 
of the company, the manufacturers have advantages 
in buying from the farmers’ pool, as they purchase 
only the particular grade desired. When buying 
from individuals, it is necessary to grade the wool 
and sell the undesirable grades. 


Big Shrinkage From Burrs and Scouring 


Of the 215,000 pounds of wool consumed by this 
one mill per month, 175,000 pounds are used for 
overcoats and mackinaws, the balance being used 
for sweaters, caps and _ stockings. The wool is 
passed thru a special burr-picking machine to take 
out the solid impurities. The wool shrinks in weight 
from 4 to 20 per cent by loss of burrs. After leaving 
the burr picking machine, the wool is scoured. In 
the scouring process, the loss due to the animal 
grease and dirt amounts to 49 per cent. 

From the scouring room the wool passes to the 
dye tubs, where hundreds of pounds are dyed a uni- 
form and fast color. Men push the wool around in 
the tubs, which are from 10 to 16 feet in diameter, 
with sticks, to insure each fiber being saturated. 
These bins or vats are upon the top floor and have 
chutes leading down to the carding room, where the 
wool is thoroly blended by a mixing process. The 
wool leaves the carding machines in the nature of 
a very loose, rope-like form. 





By A. W. Turner 


From the carding machine the 
wool is passed to the spinning 
machines, where it fs twisted in- 
to a firm thread and spooled on 
spools 40 inches long. From the 
spinning room the spools are 
transported to the pattern room, 
where the patterns for overcoat 
and mackinaw wool or auto robes 
are made. The pattern man 
picks out and places the neces- 
sary threads to make a “henna 
straight” or a “henna plaid” or 
any other color that is to be worn 
the coming year. Each individual 
warp, as it is called, must be pre- 
pared in the same way, that is, 
27,000 ends of threads, each 450 
yards long, are placed so as to 
form the pattern. Every thirty- 
fifth thread may be a feather 
stripe, hence one sees the painstaking care that 
must be exercised. 

The pattern man passes his work to the “drawing 
in” girls, who place each thread into its particular 
space in the “headle frame,” that is, each thread is 
passed thru a small wire loop which hangs in a 
wooden frame. These wooden frames, together with 
a large roll or beam of warp yarns, are placed in the 
looms. The action of the machine passes the filling 
yarn across the warp yarn, thus weaving the pattern. 
The cloth is then measured and dropped thru the 
floor to the finishing department. 

The finishing department inspects and shrinks the 
cloth for its various uses. All defects in yarn and 
weaving are noted and remedied 
Next the cloth is run thru heavy 
wooden rollers which are saturat- 
ed with smelted soap and pound- 
ed until they have been shrunk 
properly. This is called the 
“stumfing process.” After being 
soaked in the soap, the cloth is 
thoroly washed in warm water. 
A centrifugal drier extracts most 
of the water, after which a heated 
air chamber completes the drying 
and shaping process. 

As the cloth leaves the drier, it 
is a hard weave, not having the 
nap so common to woolen cloth. 
This nap is obtained by passing 
the cloth over a roller covered 
with thousands of fine needles 
which pull the fibers of thé wool 
to the surface. 

From the napper the cloth is 
again inspected, and then pressed 
between heavy steam rollers. Af- 
ter being measured and weighed, 











the cloth is rolled and delivered to the garment fac- 
tory. Some of the wool is sold to various manufac- 
turers, while most of it is made into woolen cloth 
goods in the local garment factories. 

The goods is again saturated in a special liquid 
and pressed again to insure fastness of color and uni- 
form thickness. Several layers (20 to 40) are laid on 
tables over 100 feet long. After the layers are all 
evened up, one man marks out the top layer of 
cloth with the aid of a pattern. 

Following the pattern marker are several men 
with electrically driven knives or shears, which cut 
all the cloth on the table, all thicknesses at once. 
The patterns are so marked as to eliminate waste. 
After being cut, the various pieces of goods are 
labeled and sent to the sewing room. 


Sewing Room Is an Interesting Place 


In the sewing room, people are lined up and down 
the room, a power sewing machine for each person. 
The first person sews the body piece of the coat, 
the ext sews the body pieces together. Each one 
one of the sixty-five people does a certain part of 
the work, on down the line until the pressers re- 
ceive the coats and press them on a specially de- 
signed press. Next the overcoats are passed to 
the final inspector, who has the labels sewed inside 
the coats and sends them to the stock room. 

In talking with the sales manager of the con- 
cern, the writer was informed that the products 
are shipped to every state in the Union. Looking 
over the list of customers located in the corn belt, 
the name of practically every town was found. 


Visiting the various places of business has demon- 
strated the probability that many sheep raisers 
of the state are buying back their own wool in the 
form of overcoats. 





The Loom Where the Cloth Is Woven. 


PACKER AND GRAIN EXCHANGE REGULATION 


How the Department of Agriculture Supervises Marketing of Grain and Stock 


“TOR thirty years or more live stock producers 

have complained against the packers. They 
felt that the growth of the packing business and 
especially of the few larger concerns gave them an 
opportunity to combine and control live stock prices. 
For six or eight years bills were before congress 
designed to bring the packing business under gov- 
ernment supervision. When congress met in the 
spring of 1921 it took hold of this matter vigor- 
ously and in August it passed the packers and stock 
yards act. 

This law brings the packing houses, the stock 
yards, the commission merchants and other stock 
yards agancies under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He can investigate the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted, examine 
books, subpoena witnesses and require them to tes- 
tify under cath. He can inquire into the way live 
stock is bought, handled, killed, and the meat mar- 
keted. He can inquire into the charges by commis- 
sion merchants and stock yards and determine 
whether these charges are fair and just. He can 
discipline firms and individuals who do not conform 
to fair rules and regulations. He can refuse to per- 
mit unfair charges. Under this law it will be possi- 
ble to make a thoro study of the live stock business 
from the time the live stock leaves the farms un- 
til the meat reaches the city wholesaler, and cor- 


Extracts from Address by H. C. Wallace 


rect unfair practices at any point along the way. 
The Department of Agriculture now has a five 
stock supervisor at each of the larger markets. It 
has district supervisors to look after a number of 
the smaller stock yards and packing houses where 
there is not enough business to justify the expense 
of a resident supervisor. Live stock shippers can 
go directly to these supervisors and report any im- 
proper practices or unfair treatment and be sure 
that their complaints will receive prompt attention. 
We are making audits of the books of commission 
merchants and before long will know whether the 
rates they are charging are fair. We are also look- 
ing into the charges made by stock yards compa- 
nies, as well as the manner in which they are han- 
dling the live stock. We are studying the packing 
business and how it is conducted. Already we have 
stopped many unfair practices. We have put an end 
to boycotts by commission firms and stock yards 
traders. Farmers’ codperative commission compa- 
nies, properly organized, can now go into any of the 
live stock markets and handle live stock for their 
members with the assurance that they will have a 
square deal. That was not possible before. 
Another law similar to the packers and stock 
yards law is known as the grain futures act. This 


law brings the various grain exchanges under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. It gives 
him authority to inquire into the manner in which 
grain is bought and sold and future contracts made 
upon the principal grain exchanges of the country. 
It gives authority to make a careful study of our 
entire system of grain marketing and especially of 
the practice by which grain prices are registered 
on these markets. This law does not prevent hedg- 
ing or legitimate trading, but it does carry the 
power to prevent unfair manipulation and correct 
improper practices by those who deal in grain fu- 
tures. When this law was passed last summer an 
appeal was made to the courts and it was held un- 
constitutional. It was redrafted and again passed 
promptly by congress. Some of the grain exchanges 
have again appealed to the courts, They think 
the law is an interference with private business. 
They object especially to the provision that they 
must allow farmers’ coéperative associations to be- 
come members of boards of trade. We hope that 
the supreme court will find the law constitutional 
this time. 

Neither of these laws will hurt any honest busi- 
ness. The whole purpose is to help honest business, 
and to make sure that farmers have free, open and 
competitive markets for their grain and live 
stock. 
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CHAPTER III—THE VOYAGE 

F I HAD any scruples—and I do not remember 

many—they were overcome within the next day 
or two. It was agreed that I was to go in Ward’s 
employ—he to pay my passage money and all ex- 
penses, I to give him half the gold I might pick up. 
This seemed to me, at least, an eminently satis- 
factory and businesslike arrangement. Ward pur- 
chased the outfits for both of us. It turned out that 
he was a Mexican war veteran—hence the military 
cape—and in consequence an old campaigner. His 
experience and my rural upbringing saved us from 
most of the ridiculous purchases men made at that 
time. We had stout clothes and boots, a waterproof 
apiece, picks and shovels, blankets and long strips 
of canvas, three axes, knives, one rifle, a double 
shotgun, and a Colt’s revolver apiece. The latter 
seemed to me a wonderful weapon, with its six 
charges in the turning cylinder; but I had no op- 
portunity: to try it. 

Ward decided instantly for the Panama route. 

“It’s the most expensive, but also the quickest,” 
said he; “a sailing ship around the Horn takes 
forever; and across the plains is ditto. Every day 
we wait, some other fellow is landing in the dig- 
gings.” 

Nearly every evening he popped into our board- 
ing house, where, owing to the imminence of my 
departure, I had been re- 
stored to favor. I never did 
find out where he lived. We 
took our passage at the 
steamship office; we went 
to the variety shows and 
sang “Oh, Susannah” with 
the rest; we strutted a bit, 
and were only restrained 
from donning our flannel 
shirts and Colt’s revolving 
pistols in the streets of New 
York by a little remnant, a 
very little remnant, of com- 
mon sense. When the time 
at last came, we boarded 
our steamship, and hung 
over the rail, and cheered 
like crazy things. I per- 
sonally felt as tho a lid 
had been lifted from my 
spirit, and that a rolling 
cloud of enthusiasm was 
at last allowed to puff out 
to fill my heaven. 

In two days we were 
both over being seasick, and had a 
chance to look around us. Our ship 
was a _ side-wheel steamer of about 
a thousand tons, and she_ carried 
two hundred and eighty passengers, 
which was about two hundred more 
than her regular complement. They 
were as miscellaneous a lot as mor- 
tal eye ever fell upon—from the lank 
Yankee from Maine to the tall, sallow, 
black-haired man from Louisiana. I sup- 
pose, too, that all grades of the social 
order must have been represented; 
but in our youth and high spirits we 
did not go into details of that sort. Every man, with 
the exception of a dozen or so, wore a red shirt, a 
slouch hat, a revolver and a bowie knife; and most 
of us had started to grow beards. Unless one scru- 
tinized closely such unimportant details as features, 
ways of speech or manners, one could not place his 
man’s former status, whether as lawyer, physician 
or roustabout. And we were too busy for that. I 
hever saw such a busy place as that splattering old 
ship slowly wallowing her way south toward the 
tropical seas. We had fifty-eight thousand things 
to discuss, beginning with Marshall’s first discovery, 
8kipping thru the clouds of rumors of all sorts, down 
to intimate details of climate, outfit, prospects, 
Plans and the best methods of getting at the gold. 
And to all these subjects we brought a dozen points 
of view, each of which was strange to all the others. 
We had with us men from every stratum of society, 
and from every point of the compass. Each was a 
Product of his own training and mental upbringing, 
and was incapable, without great effort, of under- 
Standing his neighbor’s point of view. 

So my chief impression of that voyage down was 
of knots of men talking hurriedly and excitedly, as 
tho there were not a moment to waste; and the 
hum of voices rising and falling far into the night. 

Only two things were capable of breaking in on 
this tense absorption of the men in each other and 
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SYNOPSIS—It was 1849 and gold had just been 
discovered in California. Frank Munroe, former 
farmer, present bookkeeper and future—he hoped— 
millionaire was young and adventurous enough to 
like the sound of ‘‘Oh, Susannah! don’t you cry for 
me; I'm off to California with my banjo on my knee!” 
Talbot Ward came home one night with Munroe from 
a meeting of enthusiasts who had sung ‘‘Oh, Susan- 
nah” and told each other how much gold they were 
going to dig—some day. 

‘Do you think you can lick me?’”’ asked Ward when 
he was in Munroe’s room. “I can,” said Munroe 
shortly, and in the rough and tumble fight that fol- 
lowed, he proved it. When it was over and the land- 
lady was announcing her intention of calling the po- 
lice, Ward showed that this was merely his method 
of testing out a man fit to be his partner. 

“I beg you calm yourself, madam,” he said. ‘The 
annoyance, such as it is, will soon be removed. Mr. 
Munroe and myself are shortly departing for Cali- 
fornia.”’ 
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in their subject—one was dolphins, and the other 
the meal gong. When dolphins appeared, each 
rushed promptly to the side of the ship and dis- 
charged his revolver at the beasts. I never saw 
any harm come from these fusillades, but they made 
a wonderful row. 

There was some quarreling, but not much. A 
holiday spirit pervaded the lot; for they were men 
cut off from all experience, all accustomed surround- 
ings, all the restraints of training, and they were 
embarked on the great adventure. I do not now 
remember many of them individually. They were 
of a piece with the thousands we were des- 
tined to encounter. But I do retain a most 
vivid mental picture of them collectively, 
with their red shirts, their slouch hats, their 
belts full of weapons, their 
eyes of eagerness, their 
souls of dreams; brimming 
with pent energy; theoriz- 
ing, arguing, disput- 
ing; ready at an in- 
stant’s notice for any 


going to keep us from it.” 


sort of a joke or excitement that would relieve the 
tension; boisterous, noisy, laughing loudly, smoth- 
ering by sheer weight of ridicule individual resent- 
ments—altogether a wonderful picture of the youth 
and hope and energy and high spirits of the time. 

Never before nor since have JI looked upon such 
a variety of equipment as strewed the decks and 
cabins of that ship. A great majority of the pas- 
sengers knew nothing whatever about out-of-door 
life, and less than nothing as to the conditions in 
Californa and on the way. Consequently, they had 
bought liberally of all sorts of idiotic patent con- 
traptions. India rubber played a prominent part. 
And the deck was cumbered with at least forty 
sorts of machines for separating gold from the soil; 
some of them to use water, some muscular labor, 
and one tremendous affair wth wings was supposed 
to fan away everything but the gold. Differing in 
everything else, they were alike in one thing—they 
had all been devised by men who had never seen 
any but manufactured gold. I may add that I never 
saw a machine of the kind actually at work in the 
diggings. 

Just now, however, I looked on the owners of these 
contraptions with envy, and thought ourselves at a 
disadvantage with only our picks, shovels and axes. 

But we had with us a wonderful book that went 
far toward cheering up the poorly equipped. Sev- 
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eral copies had been brought aboard, so we all had 
a chance to read it. The work was entitled “Three * 
Weeks in the Gold Mines,” and was written by a 
veracious individual who signed himself H. I. Simp- 
son. I now doubt if he had ever left his New York 
hall bedroom, tho at the time we took his statements 
for plain truth. Simpson could spare only ten days 
of this three weeks for actual mining. In that peri- 
od, with no other implement than a pocket knife, 
he picked out fifty thousand dollars. The rest of 
the time he preferred to travel about and see the 
country, picking up only what incidental nuggets 
he came across while walking. We believed this. 

As we drew southward the days became insuffer- 
ably warm, but the nights were glorious. Talbot 
and I liked to sleep on the deck; and generally 
camped down up near the bitts. The old ship rolled 
frightfully, for she was light in freight in order to 
accommodate so many passengers; and the dark 
blue sea appeared to swoop up and down beneath 
the placid tropic moon. 

We had many long, quiet talks up there; but in 
them all I learned nothing, absolutely nothing, of 
my companion. 

“If you had broken my arm that time, I should 
not have taken you,” he remarked suddenly one 
evening. 

“Shouldn't blame you,” said I. 

“No! I wouldn’t have wanted that kind of a 
man,” he continued, “for I should doubt my control 
of him. But you gave up.” 

This nettled me. 

“Would you have had me, or any man, brute 
enough to go thru with it?” I demanded. 

“Well”—he hesitated—“it was agreed that it was 
to be fight, you remember. And, after all, if you 
had broken my arm, it would have been my fault 
and not yours.” 

Two young fellows used occasionally to join us 
in our swooping, plunging perch. They were as 
unlike as two men could be, and yet already they 
had become firm friends. 
One was a slow, lank, ague- 
stricken individual from 
somewhere in the wilds of 
the Great Lakes, his face 
lined and brown as tho it 
were carved from hard- 
wood, his speed slow, his 
eyes steady with a veiled 
sardonic humor. His com- 
panion was scarcely more 
than a boy, and he came, 
I believe, from Virginia. 
He was a dark, eager youth 
with a mop of black, shiny 
hair that he was always 
tossing back, bright glow- 
ing eyes, a great enthusi- 
asm of manner, and an im- 
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seemed attracted to the 


boy by this very quick and 
unsophisticated bubbling of 
candid youth, while the boy 
most evidently worshipped 
his older companion as a 
symbol of the mysterious frontier. The northerner 
was named Rogers, but was invariably known as 
Yank. The southerner had some such name as 
Fairfax, but was called Johnny, and bkater in Cali- 
fornia, for reasons that will appear, Diamond Jack. 
Yank’s distinguishing feature was a long-barreled 
“pea shooter” rifle. He never moved ten feet with- 
out it. 

Johnny usually did most of the talking when we 
were all gathered together. Yank and I did the 
listening and Talbot the interpolating. Johnny 
swarmed all over himself lke a pickpocket, and 
showed us everything he had in the way of history, 
manners, training, family, pride, naivette, expecta- 
tions and hopes. He prided himself on being a 
calm, phlegmatic individual, unemotional and not 
easily excited, and he constantly took this attitude. 
I* was a lovely joke. 

“Of course,” said he, “it won’t be necessary to 
stay out for more than a year. They tell me I 
can easily make eleven hundred dollars a day; 
but you know I am not easily moved by such reports 
as that”—he was at the time moving under a high 
pressure, at least ten knots an hour—‘“I shall be 
satisfied if I make not more than three hundred 
dollars a day. Allowing three hundred working 
days to the year, that gives me about ninety thou- 
sand dollars—plenty!”’ (Continued on page 22) 
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ON THE JOB FOR HALF-CENTURY 


Iowa’s Farm Club Movement Started in Harrison County in 1866 


ARRIS Grove Farmers’ Club, which was organ- 

ized in the community around Missouri Valley, 
in Harrison county, Iowa, fifty-eight years ago, can 
lay just claim to being one of the oldest farm organ- 
izations in the state. It was undoubtedly the first 
farmers’ club established in lowa. According to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. F. Beebee, of Logan, who have been ac- 
tive members of this club since 1874, the idea for the 
organization started with Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Stearn, 
who had moved out from Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, during the fifties. It is said that they devel- 
oped the club according to similar organizations that 
were at that time established in Chester county. The 
primary object in getting their neighbors together 
in 1866 was so that they might secure greater help 
from the government in the way of free seeds of 
improved varieties of grains and grasses. 


Reorganize on Present Basis in 1870 


After four years’ experience the charter members 


of the Harris Grove Farmers’ Club saw the advan- 
tage of developing a permanent neighborhood or- 


ganization to promote social and educational work 
in the community. It was reorganized on its present 
basis in 1870. As its work became known in the 
county, other communities organized similar clubs. 
A total of fourteen have been organized in Harrison 
county. Twelve of these are still active. Their 
names are: Harris Grove, Boyer Valley, Elk Grove, 
Willow Valley, Union, Progressive, Bigler’s Grove, 
Picayune, Hawkeye, Riverview, Nelson Hollow, Riv- 
erside 

All of the clubs in Harrison county are very sim- 
ilar Each of them includes twelve families and 
each meets once a month at the home of one of 
these families. It has always been understood among 
the members that nothing except 


an emergency should ever keep g 
them from attending a regular 
meeting. Ordinary farm work, 


such as plowing, stacking or corn 
husking, considered as 
an insufficient excuse for not at- 
tending and taking part in the 
programs. 

The meetings of farmers’ 
have not been limited strictiy to 
members of the organization. 
Often a number of visitors attend. 
Usually the hostess invites in all 
other friends whom she may care 
to entertain. The 
ship of the members of the club 
is broadened in this way and when 


has been 


clubs 





acquaintance- 


old members drop out, new ones 
are selected from those who have 
been visitors, Very often there 
has been an exchange of talent 
among the clubs in Harrison 
county. Each club will at inter- 


vals send representatives to some 
of the others. 

The program for the meetings 
of farmers’ clubs is strictly social 
and literary. It is always under- 
stood that the discussion of poli- 
tics and religion will not be taken 
up in the regular program. In a mustache, 
Harrison county the meetings are Ng anal 
full-day affairs. A typical program J. M. Foutch 


: . ‘ "lack i Hunt, Mr 
will start at about 11 o’clock in ond tim 2. 


but 


A picture, taken in 1904, 


Top row: 
Second row 
Mrs 

and Mrs. A. J. Childs, Mr. Will Tate. 

A. Hunt. 


By W. #. Stacy 





THE OLDEST CLUB MEMBER 

This is Mr. F. F. Bee- 
bee of Logan, lowa. Mr. 
Beebee is probably the 
oldest member of a farm- 
ers club in the state. He 
joined the Harris Grove 
Farmers Club in 1874. 
This club started in 1866 
and isstillin existence. It 
was the forerunner of the group of clubs 
that help make community life on the 
farms of Harrison county more enjoy- 
able today. 














the morning with some music. Then readings will 
be given by two or three members on topics which 
have been assigned to them at the previous meet- 
ing. Following these readings dinner will be served 
and about two hours spent in visiting and feasting. 
After the dinner, the literary program given will 
include recitations, music, discussions, and general 
debates. One of the most important features of 
the program, according to members of the clubs, 
has always been the discussions which conclude 
the meetings. Topics are announced in advance 
for each meeting, and all of the members come, 


knowing that they will be called upon to express 
their opinions in regard to these questions. 
three topics are taken up at each meeting. 


Usually 





future presidents of state farm organizations are in the picture. Hunt 
Latta, except for the fact that he seems a bit under weight, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brown, Mr. and Mrs B. A, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Will Tate. Third row Mr 


Latta, Mr. and Mrs. L L. 
and Mrs. Frank Whiteman, 
Bottom row: 


of the charter members of the Progressive Farmers’ Club. 


Keller, Mr. and Mrs. A 
Hunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hunt, Mr. 


Farmers’ clubs are very similar to community 
clubs and other local farmers’ organizations in their 
plan of organization and program of work. Their 
chief distinctive features are size and the degree 
to which they develop the social part of their meet- 
ings. In some counties they are a little larger than 
those which have been described. The “Good Times 
Club,” in Sac county, which has been running for 
fifteen years, includes fourteen families. Groups 
which are much larger than twelve or fourteen 
families fall in the class of community clubs. These 
are less selective in their membership and are usu- 
ally built up around some center such as a church 
or school. 


Differences Between the Various Clubs 


The Grange has been called the farmers’ lodge, 
so that Grange locals are very similar to farmers’ 
clubs, except that they are usually larger and they 
have a secret ritual. Locals of the Farmers’ Union 
and the American Society of Equity differ chiefly 
in the fact that they engage in commercial activi- 
ties. They are also different in that they are con- 
nected thru both a state and a national organiza- 
tion. The local units of the Farm Bureau have the 
same feature of a state and national organization 
and are also distinctive in that their membership is 
divided on township lines and they emphasize more 
definite educational work based on a project plan. 

Very little conflict, if any, exists between the 
farmers’ clubs and the other farm organizations. 
It is generally recognized in Harrison county that 
the clubs have been a stepping stone for other 
organizations which are of a state and national 
character. Mr. F. F. Beebee, who is the oldest 
living member of the Harris Grove Farmers’ Club, 
in a recent interview told of how 
he and other members of the club 
joined the Grange when it had its 
big period of expansion in the 
seventies. He stated that most 
of the members at the present 
time were also associated with 
either the Farm Bureau or Farm- 
ers’ Union, or both. 

Perhaps one of the most noted 
farmers’ clubs in Harrison county 
is the Progressive Club, which in- 
cludes twelve families in the vi- 
cinity of Logan. This club has de- 
veloped several men and women 
who have been prominent in larg- 
er fields of activity. It so hap 
pened that three of its members 
were on the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion program at the Iowa tSate 
Fair, August 28, 1922. These were 
C. W. Hunt, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation; Mrs. W. 
W. Latta, an active leader in the 
women’s work and wife of one of 
the executive committeemen of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
president of the county Farm Bu- 
reau and the state Wool Growers’ 
Association, and Mrs. Eugene Cut- 
lor, who is leader of the women’s 
work in Harrison county and a 
member of the women’s executive 
committee of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 
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* GROUND LIMESTONE ON BLUE GRASS 


Two and a Half Tons Trebles Carrying Power of Pasture 


WO and one- half tons of ground limestone in- 
creased the carrying capacity of a Warren coun- 
ty, Iowa, blue grass pasture three times. Jess Alex- 
ander & Sons have two adjoining permanent blue 
grass pastures, one of five acres and the other of 


ten acres. The five acres had an application of 
limestone and the other had none. On the five 


acres have been pastured two bulls and ninety head 
of hogs all the time, seven work horses at night and 
on Sundays and often one or more horses during 
the day, if not in the harness In addition, four 
big nine-months-old calves have been on the five 
acres during part of August and September. On the 
ten acres have been kept five yearling cattle, noth- 
ing more. 

Now, well past the middle of September, there is 
much more grass on the five acres than on the ten, 
in spite of the ninety hogs, two bulls, four calves 
and the horses. The grass that had the limestone 


By J. J. Newlin 


is ranker and a darker color and Mr. Alexander 
says it never stopped growing at any time during 
the whole summer. The ten acres that had no 
lime took a short rest without much growth late 
in the summer. 

The soil is the typical Warren county clay hill- 
side, and last season the five acres carried a few 
hogs and one or two cattle part of the time and 
was in every way just like the ten acres that 
adjoins it. 

In codperation with F. L. Overly, county agent, 
Alexander & Sons were growing varieties of soy 
beans in the corn and were applying ground lime- 
stone and acid phosphate to land sowed to small 
grain, sweet clover and Hubam clover. The stand 
of Hubam or sweet clover is perfect where either 
lime or acid phosphate was applied. The Hubam 


grew some without either, but the biennial sweet 
clover can hardly be found outside of the treated 
strips across the field. 

Mr. Alexander said he had always believed that 
if limestone was good for field crops it was worth 
more on permanent pasture. He applied two and 
one-half tons per acre at a total cost of $3.25 per 
acre, including hauling from railroad station six 
miles away and labor of spreading. He used an or 
dinary manure spreader, filling the bed with loose 
straw evenly distributed, which was then tramped 
down and the ground limestone shoveled in on top. 

Pasture in Iowa for the 1922 season has cost about 
$3.50 per acre on some seven thousand acres rented 
in various parts of the state for the entire season. 
Mr. Alexander has made one acre do the work of 
three, by an additional expense of $3.25 per acre. 
Considering the first year only, this is a return of 
100 per cent on the investment in lime. 
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Hobson Appointed American 
Delegate 


Asher Hobson, recently appointed 
American delegate to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, to 
succeed Prof. W. H. Stevenson, re- 
signed, goes to the 
position with an 
excellent training 
in economics and 
marketing. He was 
reared on a farm in 
Kansas and was 
educated at the 
University of Kan- 
sas and the Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin. Marketing and 
subjects related to 





ASHER HOBSON, 


that problem have been his principal , 
work since he entered this field in | 


1913. He has served at various times 
as field agent for the United States 
Bureau of Markets, as investigator for 
the University of Wisconsin, and as 
instructor in economics and marketing 
at the State College of Washington. 


such herds. The herds on the waiting 
list in the state number 4,647 and the 
total number of applications on file 
is 11,283. 





Americans Build Stock Yards 
in Mexico 


A modern stockyards, with a capac- 
ity of 7,500 head of live stock, is now 
being built in Mexico City, Mexico. J. 
F. Primm and Lee Russell, of the 
United States, are back of the stock- 
yards enterprise. At the present time 
about 1,000 head of live stock are 
killed for meat daily in Mexico City. 
At least 98 per cent of this daily kill 





is imported from the United States or 
Argentina. 

The new stockyards, the first of the 
kind ever built in Mexico, adjoins the 
city slaughter pens, and a working 
agreement has been made whereby all 
the city kill is first received in the lo- 
cal yards and there prepared for the 
market. 

Cold storage is unknown in Mexico, 
the natives preferring freshly killed 
meat. However, a storage plant will 
be started as soon as the other enter- 
prises are on their feet, according to 
Mr. Primm. 

The inauguration of the American- 
owned stockyards is said by its back- 
ers to be the forerunner of an earnest 





effort by United States stockmen to re- 
plenish the Mexican herds that have 
been depleted by years of revolution. 
A branch of the Pure-Bred Live Stock 
Association of the United States has 
been established in Mexico City and is 
offering its services free of charge to 
ranchers and farmers in the selection 
of pure-bred animals. 

According to the best available fig- 
ures, there were 15,000,000 native cat- 
tle in Mexico before the revolution 
which started ten years ago. There 
are less than 3,000,000 now, and these 
are of low grade. There were formerly 
10,000,000 sheep and goats, compared 
with 7,000,000 at present. Hog raising 
has always been neglected in Mexico, 








He was assistant chief of the Office of | 


Farm Management of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1919 and 1920. Re- 
signing this position, he became asso- 
ciate professor in marketing at Colum- 
bia University, which position he held 
until June of this year, when he was 


reappointed agricultural economist in | 


the Department of Agriculture. 





Sawdust and Seedlings 
The idea of sawdust as a seed-bed 
may not carry much appeal as a prac- 
tical thing, yet for certain purposes it 


has considerable use, especially among | 
florists and at agricultural experiment | 


stations. Until very lately, it has been 
thought that any kind of sawdust 
would answer; sawdust has been saw- 
dust; but recent experiments at the 
University of Chicago show that differ- 
ent kinds of sawdust are as widely va- 
ried in their effects on plant growth as 
are different kinds of soll. 

A research student in the botany de- 
partment of the university made the 
rounds of the planing mills in South 
Chicago and collected about a score of 
sawdust samples, ranging from white 
pine to oak and mahogany. In these he 
planted seeds of a variety of plants— 
grains, garden vegetables and also 
flowers—and observed their rates of 
growth and general state of health. 

He found that the plants all grew 
about alike until the supply of food 
stored in the seed was used up, but 
that then the effects of the differing 
root environments began to show them- 
selves. In general, woods free from 
resins and tannins, like white pine, 
produce a sawdust favorable for plant 
growth, while woods in which these 
substances, and especially the tannins, 


are present, like oak, are very unfavor- | 
Of course, none of the woods | 


able. 
contained enough food for the seed- 
lings, but when small amounts of bal- 
anced fertilizer were supplied to the 
plants in the white pine sawdust they 
grew thriftily and produced good root 
systems, but no matter what was done 
for the plants in the oak sawdust, they 
could not develop good roots, and re- 
mained very miserable and stunted.— 
Frank Thone. 


More Clean Herds in Iowa 


Tuberculosis eradication work in the 
cattle herds of Iowa is going strongly, 
as indicated by the October 1 report 
of State Veterinarian Dr. Peter Mal- 
colm and Federal Inspector Dr. F. H. 
Thompson. Iowa now has 1,113 fully 
ccredited herds free from tubercu- 
losis. Winnebago leads among the 
counties with 117 of these herds. Mari- 

county has 72 and Kossuth 70. 
There are 4,142 Iowa herds which have 
Successfully passed the first test and 
need one more test to go on the ac- 
credited herd list. Shelby county leads 
'n once-tested free herds with 616. Win- 
nebago has 470 and Polk 294, while 
Appanoose, Blackhawk, Cerro Gordo 
and Kossuth each have more than 100 
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Pittsburgh— 


picked up St. Louis, too—and Atlanta—and Denver—and Salt Lake City” 


No wonder they’re enthusiastic! Not only can they listen to stations hundreds of miles 
away, but the music and the voices come to their ears as clear as a bell and as loud as they 
choose, over the marvelous new Zenith Long Distance Radio, built to receive 


Broadcasts From Stations Up To 1500 Miles Away 


Isolation on the farm? Long winter evenings that drag on 
your hands? You should see the way the household gathers 

round the Zenith when the music starts. 

Band concerts in Newark, Pittsburgh, Atlanta — grand 
opera in Chicago—interesting lectures by scholars in the great 
universities—the world’s latest news, including the very latest 
market reports—sermons by distinguished preachers (sermons 
you can bring to a close at will if by any chance you should 
tire) —bedtime stories for the children—all flashing through the 
air with the speed of light, and yours for immediate command! 


Get Your Daily Market Reports by Radio 


The Zenith is not a toy, you understand. It is not a cheap 
makeshift, designed merely to receive broadcasts from local 
and nearby stations. It is built especially for long-distance 
receiving—puts the farmer of the Middle West in immediate 
touch with practically every state in the Union—tells him, for 
example, just what the grain and livestock buyers are paying 
at practically the very moment of purchase. 

Extremely sensitive—yet so simple that a boy of ten can 
learn in a few minutes to operate it successfully. With a little 
practice he can get in touch with any important broadcastin 
station within a radius of 1500 miles. Nothing to get out o 
order. Can either be coupled with head-phones—as in illustra- 
tion—or connected (by means of our special adapter) with the 
sound chamber of any good phonograph. This latter method 
brings out the music and the voices so distinctly they can be 
clearly heard and enjoyed at a distance of twenty-five feet. 

Two things make the Zenith the ideal radio set for the 
farmer—first, its selectivity, permitting the elimination of all 
undesired stations; and second, its extreme range. 

‘‘With my Zenith,’’ writes Ashley C. Dixon, of Stevensville 
Montana, (a town located 
in the heart of the Bitter 
Root Valley and com- 

letely surrounded by 

igh mountains), I have 
twice picked up KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, 1500 miles 
as the crow flies. Ina 
single evening we listen- 
ed to St. Louis, the lowa 
State College (at Ames, 



















Long Distance 


EN!Ty Radio Outfits 


Iowa), Denver, Salt Lake City, Calgary, Portland, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Avalon (located on the Catalina Islands in the Pa- 
cificOcean). Sending the music through the Victrola, with Zenith 
adapter, it was as loud and clear as a good red seal record.”’ 

“The first night it was operated,’’ writes John Clayton, of 
Little Rock, Ark., ‘‘we got Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Shreveport, Memphis, Pine Bluff, Davenport, and 
Louisville, loud enough for the music to be heard in two rooms 
of the house.’’ 

If you want to pick up local broadcasts, the Zenith will 
do that—and more. 

If you wish to select your broadcasts from among the finest 
sending stations in the country, and at all times to command 
the best, no set can compare in satisfaction with the Zenith. 
Our demonstration proves it. 


Mail This Coupon—TODAY 


Send us the nameof your nearest music or phonograph dealer, 
and we will send you by return mail our attractive booklet en- 
titled, ‘‘The Ear of the World,’’ together with full informa- 
tion about the Zenith Long Distance Radio—and how you can 
obtain one for your own home. 

Remember, in the Zenith you will possess one of the greatest 
inventions of all time, brought to a degree of perfection not to 
be found in any other machine onthe market. The Zenith will 
— you an unfailing source of home entertainment—will 

~~ your people on the farm and keep them contented. 
ind out about our special proposition—let us arrange a 
demonstration for you at your own music dealer’s, or in your 
own home— or let us tell you where such a demonstration ma 
be had. Simply fillout theattached coupon, signand mail TODAY. 
CHICAGO RADIO LABORATORY 
2064 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
I am interested in what you have to say about the new Zenith Long Distance 
Radio Set. Please send me your free booklet, “The Ear of the World’— 
together with full particulars. In signing this coupon it is understood that I 
am not obligated in any way. 








My nearest music or phonograph dealer is nanichal vane 
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Address 





CHICAGO RADIO LABORATORY | 


2062 McCormick Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Best Method of Killing Canada 
Thistle 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some may think that there is no 
“best way,” others may prefer other 
methods, but I have tried this a num- 
ber of times since I first worked it 
out, and have seen it tried by others. 
Whenever the work has been done 
rightly, it has not failed to kill the 
thistles in nine months. 

It has two great advantages over 
other methods: First, it involves no 
extra expense and but little extra 
work: second, a full crop of corn may 
be raised while the-work goes on. The 
first step is to plow the infested area 
seven or eight inches deep in the fall, 
after cold weather has stopped growth. 
This cuts the roots and brings most of 
them to the surface, where the freez- 
ing, thawing and drying will kill a lot 
of them during the winter. 

The best work can be done on old 
pastures where the roots tend to grow 
close to the surface, but it will do 
about as well on stubble if the plow is 
run deep enough. 

The ground should be left as rough 
as possible, in order to expose the 
roots, and it should not be touched 
until the middle of April. From that 
time until the corn is planted, the land 
should be disked well once every week 
or ten days, to keep the plants from 
forming leaves. It is best to plant 
the corn rather thick, so that the 
ground will be well shaded 

On low land, it is well to blind cul- 
tivate and harrow after planting, but 
this kind of cultivation is not so ef- 
fective against Canada thistle as 
against some other weeds, and I do 
not believe it pays on high or rolling 
land. 

The corn should be cultivated as 
soon as the corn is big enough, and 
afterward the patch or patches of this 
tles should be gone over at once and 
every thistle that shows should be cut 
or kicked off. This is easily done be 
cause the young plants are tender and 
easy to break, and if the plowing and 
disking have been thoro, there will be 
comparatively few to deal with. Ifthe 
corn can be cultivated four times, so 
much the better, but the main thing is 
to go over the ground after each culti- 
vation and get every thistle that shows 
above the dirt. 

When the corn is laid by, there will 
be few if any left, but the land should 
be gone over once or twice after har 
vest, to make sure that none are left 
in the land to spread and form new 
patches. 

Instead of the last, the land may be 
thickly seeded with rape at the last 
cultivaticn. The thistles will be so 
weakened by that time that the rape 
will usually smother the few that are 
left. 

Now some may think that this deep 
plowing and extra disking is too much 
work for a busy farmer to undertake. 
Perhaps it is. Every one must judge 
for himself. I will say this much, tho, 
for this method: The increase of the 
crop of corn will nearly or quite pay 
for the extra work, and it is the quick- 
est way and the easiest to destroy 
Canada thistles after they have gotten 
a good start. P. PETERSEN. 

Audubon County, Iowa. 


Consolidated Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading several articles in your 
paper in regard to consolidated schools 
and some of these very misleading 
I feel sure that many of your readers 
would be interested in some facts 
taken from the records at the county 
superintendent's office in Montgomery 
county, Iowa, where we have four con- 
solidated Schools in operation and 


three consolidated districts not yet op- 
erating. 
The following figures give the cost 





per pupil per month for teaching in 
the different schools in the county: 
Average for the four consolidated 
schools operating, $6.55 per month; 
average for the three consolidated dis- 
tricts not yet operating, $6.97 per 
month; average for six townships not 
consolidated, $7.71 per month; average 
for ten independent district one-room 
schools, $9.23. These figures are taken 
from the records for the past year. 
T. H. ISAAC. 
Montgomery County, Iowa. 





Big Bankers and the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of October 13, in the 
editorial on “Big Banker on Farm 
Problems,” your quotation from La- 
mont only puts into words what they 
have said all along from their actions. 
They do not think of individuals. They 
think of finance as a whole and what 
will benefit their own firm most. What 
difference does it make to them what 
the farm price is, so long as the price 
is put on somewhere so business as a 
whole will profit from it? 

Why did the bankers throw the fed- 
eral farm loan question into court, so 
they couldn’t make any loans for 
months, and that at a time when it 
was most needed? 

You have advocated reducing the 
acreage of corn. Do you know that 
nearly all the farmers are in debt and 


healthful, or maybe healthy, excite- 
ment. As for any roughness in his 
manner of expression, it seems gentle 
and refined to me after hearing the 
same subject ‘discussed around the 
thresher or sheller. 
BERNARD WILSON. 
Pocahontas County, Iowa. 





Taxes and Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There has been some discussion in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and in some other 
publications regarding costs of opera- 
tion of consolidated schools in compar- 
ison with the small districts in deter- 
mining where the tax-payer’s dollar 
goes, 

Here in our own locality, the last 
year before the schools were merged, 
one farmer paid a district school tax 
of $33.89. This year, the second after 
consolidation, our school tax on the 
same farm is $371.30. Among the old- 
est merged schools in the state is one 
adjoining, and their tax is higher than 
ours. The only reason both are not 
higher is because the state laws will 
not permit it. At different times the 
maximum has been raised because of 
these merged schools, and now they 
are wanting another raise. If the farm- 
ers do not want to be taxed out of ex- 
istence, they should see that this is 
not done, but have the maximum low- 
ered. 





who will not bless our country cooks, 








satisfy their appetites with gumdrops, cheese and cake; but I shall love fried 
apple pie from henceforth till I'm dead, 
upon my bread. Whene'er we taste these finest foods that ever spread a table, 
Jane, Caroline or Mabel? Let peaches 
the pear, let pumpkins grow on straw- 
berry vines, I really do not care. But let the good old apple tree adorn our 
native hill, and let us hasten with its fruit unto the cider mill!—H. C. Fort. 


rot beneath the tree, let mildew blight 


APPLE SONG 


Come, gather all the apples in, of 
red and golden hue, and take them 
to the cider mill and let us grind 
them thru. No richer gift has au- 
tumn poured from out her lavish 
horn; I'll say it makes the finest 
drink I've had since I was born. 
Let other lands exulting glean the 
cluster from the vine, the orange 
from its glossy green, but none of 
that for mine. I dearly love my ap- 
ple juice, far more than words can 
utter, and where's the dish that 
will compare with cider apple but- 
ter? In winter when the wind 
shall drift our harvest fields with 
snow, and round our whiskers and 
our ears in icy blasts shall blow; 
then fill the kitchen stove with 
wood, sit round in circle’ wider, 
hand out some good old ginger- 
bread, and pass around the cider. 
Let rich and foolish jays in town 
drink costly wines and jake, and 


and good old apple butter to spread 








have money borrowed at the bank? 
Do you know that if the banker gets 
word that a farmer is slackening his 
efforts, that the banker will reduce his 
credit? 

The farmer will never get the price 
he deserves unless he handles his own 
products all the way from the farm to 
the retailer. Peder Pedersen can tell 
you how to build creameries, packing 
houses, etc., without selling stock. 

HARLAN A. RIGGS. 

Warren County, Iowa. 


Agrees With Nelson 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Wallaces’ Farmer has a big circula- 
tion, and the subscribers are very few 
who did not read Frank T. Nelson’s 
article in the issue of October 13. Fur- 
thermore, his very able effort, judging 
from my own “excited” state of gray- 
matter and that of my acquaintances, 
is, I'll say, heartily endorsed. 

Who is this Friend Nelson? Where 
does he live? He swings a pen ina 
gifted manner that would cause your 
office to be flooded with such letters 
were the ability more common. 

I would like to comment on the ed- 
itor’s comment, if you please. I main- 
tain that Nelson has only a case of 


Farmers should know where the 
money goes that they pay in taxes, and 
why taxes are high. About half our 
state taxes are for schools, and part of 
our county tax. Here a certain farmer 
pays $565.40, of which total schools 
of all kinds receive about $400.95; 
reads and bridges, $68.75, and all other 
including county agent, $95.70. Some 
object to the county agent being paid 
in part from county funds because it 
incieases their taxes. Well, if they are 
large property holders, it might cost 
as much as one dollar. 

Tle farmers want good schools: but 
it does appear as tho they are not get- 
ting what they pay for. When two 
farmers operating a half-section of land 
pay enough school tax to maintain a 
country school, they certainly are not 
getting value for their money. If the 
farmers were permitted, with the mon- 
ey they paid in school taxes they could 
maintain a private instructor for each 
family they have represented in our 
merged school. It is only in very re- 
cent years, when farms would not rent 
for what we now must pay in taxes. 
When the tax on any property reaches 
a point equaling its rental or produc- 
tive value, then such property ceases 
to have a value. HENRY LUISE. 

Maishall County, Iowa. 


Civilization and Inventions 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of October 6, under the 
caption, “The Most Hated Nation,” are 
suggestions covering economic, social 
and life interest of the United States. 
Industry is striving for profits so un- 
reasonable that huge sums accumulate 
to be invested somewhere. The people 
of the United States are expected to 
continue to pay these same profits and 
industry invests them in foreign coun- 
tries. The results of these investments 
you point out as eventually leading the 
United States into wars to protect 
these interests. 

Every person who pays an exorbitant 
profit on his shoes, clothes, drugs, 
rents, coal, gasoline or other commod- 
ity contributes to the fund that is in- 
vested in foreign countries to eventual- 
ly cause war, and this war will be paid 
for by the same customer who was 
robbed to secure the funds to make 
trouble. Two hundred per cent divi- 
dend is declared by the Standard Oil 
of New York and 100 per cent by the 
Standard Oil of California. I paid re- 
cently 34 cents per pound for ordinary 
rough castings for repairs, which used 
to cost 9 cents. 

It is not pessimism to point out*that 
civilization is busily digging its own 
grave. If we succeed in harnessing 
the sun and the tides to manufacture 
electricity and transmit electricity by 
radio to light a pipe or run a machine, 
these inventions will help civilization 
to make more money, to make more 
war and thus dig the grave faster. In- 
ventions might be used to help man- 
kind but they are not. Science is pros- 
tituted to war’s service. We are will- 
ing to spend $1,000 to kill a man in 
war but refuse to pay anything to keep 
him alive. 

S. H. McNUTT, SR. 

Story County, Iowa. 





Keep Within Our Means 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The bankers and others are speaking 
encouraging words concerning the re- 
turn of prosperity, of our vast re- 
sources and enormous production as 
compared with other states. Mean- 
time, tenants as well as landlords are 
becoming discouraged, mortgages are 
looming heavily over the heads of the 
farmers, and what is the result? The 
capitalists are coilecting so much in- 
terest money—Rockefeller, Ford and 
others receive so much tribute—that it 
is fast coming to the point where Iowa, 
with its wealth and opportunity, is 
merely a feeder for outsiders and not 
so much of a benefit for her own 
people. 

We must quit borrowing our heads 
off, conserve our resources, practice 
thrift and economy, or our independ- 
ence will go “where the woodbine twin- 
eth” and plutocracy will be enthroned 
forever. Taxes must be reduced to a 
normal level, and impractical improve- 
ments curtailed. Above all, the indi- 
vidual must do his share to build up, 
eliminate waste, order his affairs in a 
thoughtful and intelligent manner, and 
coéperate with others without cavil 
and contrariness to secure a more sta 
ble condition of finance, of marketing, 
of transportation, of manufacture, as 
well as the prompt enactment and en 
forcement of just laws. 

If we are serious about this, and if 
we keep within our means, the inter- 
est and tax drain will lessen, our enor- 
mous tribute abroad will be partly 
withheld, our very independence will 
tend to force prices as well as unrea 
sonable interest rates to a legitimate 
level, and there is then no reason why 
we should not be able to rehabilitate 
ourselves. 

N. TJERNAGEL. 

Story County, Iowa. 


A conservative is one who has his 
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“Cattling Down” Corn 
Farmers who have pastured stand- 
ing corn with feeder cattle declare 
that it is an admirable way of husking 
the corn and finishing the cattle at the 
same time. However, “cattling down” 


corn does not seem to be a common 
practice in Iowa. For every man who 
harvests his corn with cattle there are 
probably ten who hog it down. Yet 
those who have had experience in turn- 
ing the cattle into a field of ripe corn 
know that it is an efficient way of 
handling the crop. 

In Poweshiek county, Iowa, where 
many cattle are fattened each fall and 
winter, there are a few farmers who 
have made a practice of pasturing a 
considerable part of their corn with 
cattle every fall. One of these feeders, 
Andrew Shadel, annually handles from 
forty to sixty acres of corn in this 
manner, turning in the steers when 
the corn is nearly ready to crib and 
leaving them until they are fat enough 
for market. 

For pasturing corn, Shadel and his 
neighbors prefer cattle weighing from 
900 to 1,000 pounds. It is necessary, of 
course, to have the cattle accustomed 
to eating corn before turning them in. 
Very thin cattle, which have been ‘on 
grass or on very light feed need to be 
watched very closely to avoid damag- 
ing consequences. However, a steer 
that is in fair flesh and that is used to 
a good feed of corn may safely be 
turned into a field of ripe corn. It is 
advisable to have the cattle full of feed 
before giving them free access to the 
field. A hungry animal will very easily 
overeat if suddenly confronted with so 
much feed. 

The Poweshiek county farmers em- 
phasize the necessity of running a suf- 
ficient number of hogs with the steers 
in order to prevent waste in the corn 
which is broken down but not eaten 
by the steers. With proper manage- 
ment, the cattle and hogs may both be 
gotten ready for market in the same 
field and by the same method. 

The practice of “cattling down” corn 
appears to be well adapted to Iowa 
conditions this fall. The corn is sound 
and drier than usual at this time of 
year, and the stalks are standing well, 
which, should favor harvesting with 
cattle. The labor saved by this prac- 
tice is obvious. Not only are husking 
charges eliminated, but also the great- 
er part of the labor connected with 
finishing a bunch of steers for the 
market. 

\ carload of steers and a carload of 
hogs should clean up about twenty-five 
acres of 50-bushel corn in the course 
of eight to ten weeks. After December 
1, it probably will be necessary to feed 
the steers a little oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal and some clover hay, but 
until that time the roughage of the 
corn field should prove sufficient. 
Farmers who have the heavy cattle 
that do well on this treatment should 
give it a trial this year. By so doing, 
they can save the handling charges on 
the crop, an expense which is especial- 
ly formidable considered with the pres- 
ent price of corn. 





Will We Have Enough Huskers? 


Reports from employment agencies 
indicate that right at the moment there 
Seems to be a bigger demand for corn 
huskers than there is supply. The 
Open weather so far this fall has kept 
4 good many men at work on the rail- 
road rights of way and on road con- 
struction, who otherwise would be in 
the fields. There seems a possibility, 
therefore, that farmers by calling for 
help in corn husking right now may 
bring about a demand that will enable 
corn huskers to ask for a higher rate 
of pay than they are now getting. 

It is the suggestion of the head of 
= a of the employment bureaus in Des 
Moines that farmers will do well to go 
Slow on getting extra help right now. 
He says that in a week or two, when 


cold weather puts a stop to road work, 
there will be a large number of men 
released for work in the corn fields. If 





a number of farmers are willing to 
wait until this new supply of labor is 
available, the current prices for husk- 
ing can probably be kept down. 
there is a good chance that the price 
will go over the three and four-cent 
level now generally established. 





Flushing Ewes Increases the 
Lamb Yield 


In six years’ work, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has found 
that by extra feeding (commonly called 
“flushing”) at breeding time, its South- 
down ewes yielded 198 more lambs per 
1,000 ewes than Southdown ewes other- 
wise given the same care and kept un- 
der the same conditions. 

Good blue grass, mixed timothy and 
clover, or soy bean pasture if available, 


furnish the most satisfactory and eco- | 


nomical means of flushing; but if a 
drouth has prevented good pasture, a 
supplementary grain ration has been 
found to give approximately as good 
results in increasing the number of 
lambs as the extra good pasture. A 
ration of oats alone, or equal parts by 
measure of corn, oats and bran in the 
amount of about one-half to three- 
fourths of a pound per ewe per day, is 
a good one to use. 

Flushing increases the size of the 
lamb crop in two ways—it puts the 


ewes in better condition to make sure 
of their getting in lamb and it increas- 


| es the proportion of twin lambs. Sheep 


If not, | 


breeders are constantly striving to in- 
crease the proportion of lambs born 
to the number of ewes in their flocks, 
but they have in most cases paid little 
attention to the condition of the ewes 
at breeding time. A little extra care 
and attention just as the breeding sea- 





| son opens will bring results next 
spring. 
Storing Onions 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“How and where can one _ store 





| onions for winter use?” 


The principal consideration in stor- 
ing onions is that the place chosen 
shall be cool and dry. It is best to 
make sure that the onions are thoroly 
cured before putting them in storage. 
The onions may be placed in market 
baskets suspended from joists in the 
cellar, preferably as far as possible 
from the furnace, without incurring the 
possibility of freezing. The attic of 
a house often makes a desirable place, 
providng the onions are not stored too 
near the chimney. Altho coolness is 
desired, the storage place should not 
be so cold as to invite the possibility 
of freezing. Care should be taken to 
avoid piling the onions too deeply, as 


heating will result if they are put in 
too large a mass. 


Storing Corn in Silo 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have about 2,500 bushels of corn 
to sell. The elevators are full and 
can not get cars and are not buying. I 
am thinking of storing this corn in a 
silo to get it out of the way of the new 
crop. This silo is 12 feet in diameter 
and is made of 2-inch staves 32 feet 
long, with hoops of %-inch rods 2 feet 
10 inches apart. Would this be strong 
enough to hold that much shelled corn? 
How many feet in depth would it 
make?” 

The area of a 12-foot silo is 113.1 
feet, and as each cubic foot makes .8 
of a bushel of shelled corn, each foot 
of depth in this silo would hold 90.5 
bushels. To hold 2,500 bushels would 
require 27 feet 7% inches in depth. 
Such a depth of shelled corn would ex- 
ert considerably more lateral pressure 
than the same depth of ordinary silage, 
probably about the same as very wet 
or very green silage. If the silo and 
hoops are in good condition, it prob- 
ably would withstand the increased 
pressure. However, to be on the safe 
side, we should advise putting extra 
hoops between the present ones on the 











iower 10 or 12 feet of the silo. 











Watches. 


he wants. 


the movement. 










The average railroad man knows con- 
siderable about watches. 
ness to have accurate time always. 

Most railroad men prefer Hamilton 
The Hamilton is carried by a 
great number of railroad men and is 
highly regarded in railroad circles be- 
cause of its sturdy accuracy and years 
and years of dependable service. 

The railroad man first picks out the 
kind of “movement” or “‘works’” that 
He knows that the case of 
any good watch is just a protection for 


When he has decided on the size and 
price of watch he wants to buy, he lets 
the jeweler put on the case for him. 
Some buy gold cases, some buy silver 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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How Railroad Men Buy Watches 


A method that farmers also find satisfactory 


It’s his busi- cases. 


omy. 


suits you. 


will charge. 


on request. 


Railroad 
Uccuracy 








cases, some are satisfied with plain nickel 
That is a matter of taste or econ- 
It’s the movement that keeps the 
time, and that is where the purchase 
money counts most. 

For farmers we have prepared a book- 
let about Hamilton Watches showing two 
movements that retail for $25.00 and 
upward, and these two watches, like all 
Hamiltons, are thoroughly reliable time- 
keepers. You will enjoy looking over this 
booklet and choosing the watch which 
The pictures are actual size 
and the descriptions are complete. The 
prices mentioned are those your jeweler 


This catalog is free and will be sent 
Please use the coupon. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dear Sirs 


| Name hands os 
| fe ee 


| Town 


| Jeweler’s Name 





This Hamilton Watchisa17-jewel, 
16-size(pictureisactual size) watch. 
The movement costs only $25.00; 
it can be bought from your 
jeweler and fitted by him in any 
style case to suit your needs. It 
is carefully adjusted. If your 
jeweler hasn't exactly this move- 
ment, he can get it from us in a 
few days. 








Cut off and paste on postal card 


Dept. A 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me your free booklet showing 


the styles and kinds of watches best adapted for prac- 
| tical timekeeping on farms. 
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KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap- 
sule that contains 4 full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them 


Wakefield's Full Dose Santonia Capsules 


We guarantee Wakefield’s Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 
—large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines. to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
me! in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 





Capsules 
100 Capsules 8 9.00 
200 = . 17.50 


Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received 
©. WAKEFIELD 4&4 COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 














mouse roof: 
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our high standar van 

cupolas. Write ~“y 4 catalog 

free construction biue prints of 
modern hog houses 


SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 





SURE DEATH 
HOG WORMS 


“Big 





B” Hog 
worms. 


Money back if Bonnett’s 
Worm Capsules fail to get the 
Original J. L. Bonnett formula of 


GENUINE S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs No substitutes 
Genuine Santonin Capsules can not be sold 
for less than our price; substitutes are 
worthiess. Pure-bred breeders, agricul- 
tural colleges, farm acvisers, veterinarians 
use Bonnett’s “Big B's Thos. Robinson, 
Independence, Iowa: Never anything 
equaled Bonnett’s”. Otto Ehric h, Dysart, 
Iowa: “Results were great”. Clem Good- 
man, Elma, Iowa; “Never saw pigs do so 
well in my life’ 


Lowest Price on Genuine Santonin 
100 $9.00 200 . $17.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments 1.50 
§. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 

215 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 














Why Burn Coal 


When you can get twice the 
heat at half the cost, by in- 
stalling, in 5 minutes time, 
Uni-Hete Oil-Gas Burner in 
your range or heater. Thou- 
sands of homes now ending 
coal expense! Uni-Hete gene 
erates gas from common 
kerosene —cheapest fuel 
known. Red hot fire in- 
stantly. Cooks, bakes, 
heats. Sets in fire pee of 
any stove. FREE TRIAL. 
Saves its small cost in 30 days. Lasts for years. Made 
by factory making heating devices for 88 years. 
Agents—Special Offer—Act Quick 
High coal cost makes Uni-Hete a big profit maker 
for agents. Write at once. 

Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 1035 Acorn Bldg,, Chicago, tit 
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British Bacon Situation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the August 4 issue of the London 
Live Stock Journal, in the pig depart- 
ment, there appears an article entitled, 


“A Trade Boom in Yorkshire.” The 
second paragraph, entitled, “What Ba- 
con the Public Are Eating,” reads as 
follows: 

“In the course of a round I made the 
other day amongst the most representa- 
tive wholesale and retail bacon and 
ham establishments of Leeds, I learned 
that but for American, Canadian, Irish 
and Danish bacon, England would suf- 
fer from constant famine as far as pig 
products are concerned. I was assured 
that America and Canada are now 
sending us far more bacon than is mar- 
keted in this country by native pro- 
ducers and all other exporters to Great 
Britain put together, and that, but for 
these imports, we should starve. Re- 
tailers on a large scale said that on ac- 
count of the upheaval in Ireland they 
had not received a side of bacon or 
more than a few cases of eggs for many 
weeks. Before the trouble in Ireland 
this firm sold by retail weekly 150 rolls 
of American, 30 rolls of Irish, and 
smaller quantities of Danish, Dutch 
and other bacon. 

“These and other large merchants 
reminded me that England had neither 
successful bacon factories, farm-curing 
houses, nor any other means of pro- 
ducing more than a fraction of the ba- 
con we persist in eating, be the cost 
what it may. To this I pleaded guilty, 
but urged that Yorkshire bacon fetches 


higher prices than any other in the 
world. The rejoinder was that the im- 
mense consignments of the American 


article now coming to us competed suc- 
cessfully as to quality with Danish and 
Dutch, and that, altho it was prepared 
for and carried to market very quickly, 
it was unspeakably better, as to curing 
and otherwise, than the ‘pickled pork’ 
which the states sent us in war time. 
Other equally trustworthy authorities 
confirmed this commendation of the 
American bacon now on the market, 
adding that their customers were glad 


to get it at from 1s. 2d. to Ist. 10d. a 
pound. Hence I concluded that Mr. 
Loudon Macqueen Douglas, in writing 


an interesting letter from Edinburgh 
to the Mark Lane Express, of June 26, 
must have had in his mind the afore- 
said ‘pickled pork’ sent in war time, or 
that samples he has recently tasted 
must have been far inferior to that 
which is now being eaten in the north 
of England with much relish. Tho it 
may not suit the Yorkshire palate as 
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well as British or Irish bacon, one 
hears little or nothing about that short- 
age of quality which the correspondent 
discovers.” 

I thought that since you have criti- 
cized us for failing to improve our cure 
or develop a proper cure for the Brit- 
ish market, that you might be inter- 
ested in quoting this opinion. 

EDWARD N. WENTWORTH. 

Armour & Company. 





Common Sense for the Wealthy 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is little less than startling to one 
engaged in the humdrum routine of 
farm life to read such a statement as 
appears at the beginning of Wallaces’ 
Farmer editorial, “Common Sense for 
Wealthy People,” in the issue of Sep- 
tember 15. But I wish to express my 
entire approval of the editorial and its 
message of warning, and to state a few 
of the reasons why I think it can not 
be too often or too widely repeated at 
this time. 

“Our western civilization is headed 
straight for open class warfare and 
revolution. A complete upset may not 
come in the immediate futur >, but it is 
almost certain to come if we have an- 
other great war between nations.” 

I will add to the above, that we are 
absolutely certain to have another 
great war amongst the nations of the 
world, provided the world persists in 
its glorification of the principle of 
competition, if not mitigated and re- 
fined by co6perative effort, or the spir- 
it of practical Christianity. 

It is useless for those who have risen 
to the top where they exercise control 
of affairs to laud the benefits of com- 
petition, when we of the great masses 
who make up the classes of agricultural 
and industrial workers perceive that 
the greatest beneficiaries of competi- 


tion are those who have eliminated it 
so far as possible from their own 
spheres of activity. 

The warning by Wallaces’ Farmer is 
timely. Another war, another infla- 
tion of the currency, still greater in- 
crease of general indebtedness, fol- 
lowed by deflation and economic de- 


pression—and who can foresee the ter- 
ribleness of the events which are like- 
ly to follow? A people deprived of 
property, and having thereby been 
freed from the sense of responsibility 
which attends ownership, liable to 
exceed the bounds of all reason in their 
conduct against oppressors actual or 
fancied. 
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H. D. HUTCHINS. 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 


Speed Counts in Corn Husking 


(Continued from page 3) 


hook. 
with 


attack it with a 
husk 
fewer movements than have been 


necessary to 


Frequently he can an ear 
de- 


scribed above. In a year such as the 
present when the corn stands well and 
is thoroly dried there is always a cer- 
tain percentage of the on which 
the husks open and spread out, ig 
the ear exposed. These ears are han- 
dled by grasping with the hand near 
the butt end of the ear and inside the 
husks. Such ears may be broken off 
quickly and put in the wagon without 
using the hook. 

Charles Irvine, who farms in 
northern part of Polk county, Iowa, 
husked a good many acres of 
his farming experience. Like Zelle, he 
believes in getting the corn into the 
wagon without worrying about the rib- 
bons and a husk or two. His 
method of attacking the ear differs 
somewhat from that used by Zelle. Ir- 
vine uses a hook and on all ears which 
hang in easy reach he makes the 
stroke upward to loosen the husks, the 
motion being somewhat similar to that 
made with a pin. 

Several different modes of attack 
may be discovered by watching the 
methods of corn huskers. Some strike 
the ear crosswise and others slit the 


ears 
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husks lengthwise and towards the butt, 
as have been described. Still others 
strike the ear obliquely with the hook. 
Whatever the style, the man who gets 
the most corn out in a given time 
the one who can tear the husks and 
loosen the ear with the fewest possible 
movements. Strength, especially in 
the wrists, arms and back, is necessary 
in an expert cornhusker, but the man 
must also know the best methods of 
handling the ear. 

Corn husking should rank as a major 
farm sport. When the weather is good 
and the corn stands fairly well there 
are few more attractive jobs on the 
farm One of the most interesting 
projects that a farm community club 
can undertake a husking contest. 
Few farm events will excite more in- 
terest and enthusiasm than a husking 
contest some Saturday afternoon, plac- 
ing all the contestants on even terms 
in the same field. Such a contest has 
a very practical value since it 
those competing to study and improve 
their methods. This will inevitably 
lead to an increase in the average 
amount of corn husked daily on the 
farms of the community. And, more 
over, it will give a genuine zest to one 
of the most formidable farming oper- 
ations, 
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You get more milk 
and more with: 
OY 1h less feed from stock 
' A Ez” comfortably housed 
ina dry, sanitary, vermin- 
proof, properly ventilated barn 
of Natco Glazed Hollow Tile. 
Easily erected, reasonable first cost, no up-- 
keep expense. Write tor your copy of the 
new Natco on the Farm Book, 


=NATCO sai® TILE 
NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING- COMPANY 
1173 Futon BuitpInc tt PrttsBuRGH, PA 



















N TORPEDO 
ms ina Day 


$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Mueller Co. 





Shores Station Cedar Rapids, fowa 











During the long winter days and 
evenings enjoy the radio market re- 
ports fresh off the ticker, the latest 
news, newest and best of instrumental 
and vocal music, lectures, etc. 

We are Radio Headquarters. All Standard 
makes of radio outfite—Westinghouse, Gen. 
Electric. All ready to 
use. Send 50 cents for 
valuable combined in- 
struction book and cata- 
log. Worth many times 
small cost. 

WRITE TODAY 


JAMES CORR ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. B, 1413 Dedge St., Omaha, Nebr. 






supply replace 
batteries for 
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Let us send you a free, in- 
teresting booklet, entitled 
“Radio in the Country”; also our 
catalog of standard, reliable 
Radio apparatus—the kind that 
doesn't disappoint. For over 60 
years we have manufactured and 
= distributed telephone and electrical 
2 equipment and have been one of the 
leading Radio houses since the beginning 
of Radio. We handle only reliable apparatus. Get posted 

before you buy. Branch Warehouse, Mason City, Iowa 
H and our catalog sent on request. 

Free Radio Book $o30%,3:'*"°* 

JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 

115 Michigan Street - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
OT NARA CE TTI 


PATENTS 


Write today for free Instruction book and ‘‘Evidence 
of Conception” blank Send sketch or model for 
personal opinion. Clarence O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 957 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


$20 Daily Income From 
50-Acre Dairy Farm With 


15 cows, 6 horses, 200 poultry, 14 hogs, 500 milk 
botties, vehicles, tools, implements included if 
taken soon; on hard surfaced road near fine Mis 
sourl market town: prosperity all around; 40 acres 
dark loam tillage, pasture, variety fruit; your wife 
will like the neat 5-room house, good new barn, 
poultry house, etc. Owner unable to operate, Icts 
his big money-maker go for $9700, part cash. Detal!s 
page 87 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains. Copy Free 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 8381 H. D., York 
L (fe Building, Kansas City, Missourt. 















New 


For Sale—245 Acre Farm 


in Southwest central Minnesota. Partly fenced, 
good buildings, nice grove, good water. 130 acres 
under cultivation, balance hay and pasture. 20 acres 
red clover, 3 acres alfalfa; raises fine corn; stocked 
and equipped. Will sell farm alone er equipped 
Will make excellent stock farm. D, JOHN, 
% Sioux Falls ¢ Jasket Co., Sioux Falls, 4 Dakota. 





Loans on lowa Farms 


és No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency. 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska 


OUTEEASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 

lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. 


Forty years. 








re SALE—93¢ acres well smoreres, excellent 
alfalfa land, ¢ mile from town. rite owner, 
WALLIE JACKSON, Stotesbury, Mo. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Service Bureau 











The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Postal Card Graft 


Our ingenious friends, the Commer- 
cial Silverware Company, of Canada, 
also known as the Canadian Silver- 
ware Company, are still busy getting 
98 cents apiece out of people in the 
central west. We have received sev- 
eral complaints recently in regard to 
the clever swindle that these people 
are working. 

The intended victim receives a pos- 
tal card which reads as follows: 

“Dear Friend: Some time ago you 
entered a puzzle contest. We are glad 
to inform you that the same is now 
closed, and you are one of the success- 
ful ones selected. Your prize consists 
of a most elegant eight piece im. silver 
set (or an im. Egyptian diamond ap- 
parently worth $10 in jewelry stores). 
Either prize belongs to you, and upon 
receipt of 98c in cash or money order 
(no checks) to cover all costs, mailing, 
packing, etc., we shall be glad to for- 
ward your prize at once. Kindly return 
this card to us with the required 
amount within 15 days so we can have 
the prize shipped to you promptly 
from the U. S. A. factory. Be sure to 
remit charges direct to us. Congratu- 
lating you on your good fortune, we 
beg to remain, 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“Commercial Silverware Co. 
“PRESS WAGKOG, 200 ceases sai 


The recipient of the card knows that 
he is not entitled to any prize; but if 
gullible enough, believes that there 
may be a chance for him to cash in on 
the mistake of the company. Accord- 
ingly, he sends in his 98 cents. Then 
he waits to receive the “most elegant 
eight-piece im. silver set.” He keeps 
on waiting. 

We have referred to this before in 
the Service Bureau, but apparently 
some of our Subscribers are still fall- 
ing for this graft. We hope that any 
others who are on the Commercial or 
Canadian Silverware Company’s suck- 
er list will read this and save their 98 
cents. 











Poultry Culling Fakes 


Reports come from Wisconsin that 
several clever grafters are working a 
new sort of steal on the owners of 
flocks of poultry in that state. One of 
these men will go up to the farm, an- 
nounce himself as a poultry culling ex- 
pert, and offer to do the culling and 
buy the culls. These men usually prove 
that they are good judges of poultry; 


but, unfortunately, they pick out the 
g00d ones to buy and leave the culls for 
the farmer. 


We have not heard any reports of 
this graft in Iowa as yet; but it is just 
4s well for our readers to be on the 
lookout. See to it that anyone who of- 
fers to cull your flock has the recom- 
mendation of the state extension serv- 
Ice or the county agent. 





Continental Live Stock Insurance 
Company 

Some time ago we ran an item re- 
®arding the Continental Live Stock In- 
Surance Company, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
i response to inquiries from subscrib- 
*rs who had complaints against the con 
cern. We are now informed by the 
State commissioner of insurance that 
this company is being liquidated under 
the terms of a trust agreement, which 
't is expected will speed up the liquida- 
Uon and effect a more prompt return 
to the policy-holders on their losses. 
We are informed that the assets ex- 
ceed the company’s liabilities, and that 
't is probable that the claims will re- 
ceive full settlement. 
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| BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 





The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. I 
your present battery needs 
repairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be re- 
paired skillfully and rea- 
sonably. If not in your 
telephone book, please 
write us for the address. 





Exide 


BATTERIES 
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automobile. 
battery. 


to buy. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


Delivering the goods 


The horse is being driven closer to his 
stable; the gas truck (started and lighted by 
an Exide Battery) goes on long hauls; and 
through the great zone in between, the elec- 
tric street vehicle is coming into its own. 
Propelled by an Exide Battery, it delivers the 
goods — with least trouble and most economy. 

You will find Exide Batteries playing an 
important part in all manner of industries. 
Exides supply current for the telephone sys- 
tem; they run mine locomotives, operate rail- 
way signals, and propel a majority of the 
world’s submarines beneath the waves. 

Rugged, simple Exide Batteries supply the 
current for most of the farm light and power 
plants, and they are famous for lasting for 
years without getting out of order. 

You are, perhaps, most interested in the 
Exide built for starting and lighting your 
It is known as the long-life 
It keeps its dependable power so 
much longer that it is not merely a great con- 
venience but is the most economical battery 

















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO, 


We handle a!) kinis of 
Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








FEED KAR COB AND HUSKS 
Pick Your Corn P A good economical feed 
With Shuck On. for dairy and beef cattle. 

{ Get catalog on Bloom 

Ear Corn Cutter and 

Crusher. Three sizes: 
One for hand; 50 to 250 
bushels per hour. Han- 


dies snapped corn, any 
condition. Write today. 











" 
Bloom Mfg. Co., 911 W. Main. Independence, Ia. 











When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


MM. W. Porth & Co., Winfteld, Kansas 





O& TheNEW IDEA 
ddl: PIPELESS FURNACE 


| = Fills every room with healthfal 
| 


warm air. Relfable, durable and 
economical. Does not heat the cel- 
t A 
|= if 
URST | 












lar. Free copy of “Warmth and 
Comfort” sent upon request, 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
220 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BAIK & FMEEKMAN, Patent Attorneys 


Patents and Trade Maris. 
701 Crocker Bidz.. Des Moines, i0owa 
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More Fork For Dollar of feed 


315 Ibs. 
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you can make more pork by feeding Douglas Corn 
Oil Cake Meal with corn and tankage than you 
have ever made with corn and tankage alone. 


Better still, your feed cost per 100 Ibs. of gain will be LESS, 


ause Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal saves corn and 


tank- 


age, and is much lower in price than tankage. 


In another test finished since our Bulletin 28 went to press, 
36 Ibs. of Corn Oil Cake Meal saved 51 Ibs. of corn and 7 Ibs. of *ankage 


in making 100 Ibs. of pork. 


By this test 100 Ibs. of Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal is 
worth 142 Ibs. of corn and 191, lbs. of tankage. 


This proves conclusively that Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal three parts, 
mixed with two parts tankage makes the best supplement to corn for hog feed. 


Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal is made entirely from corn hearts. It is 


sweet and palatable. 


Can you imagine a richer feed? 


Our Builetin No. 28 gives information that you cannot afford to be with- 
out, if you care what it costs to produce 
100 Ibs. of pork. Copies free to feed- 


ers and dealers. 


Ask your dealer for these good feeds. 
He can buy carloads and supply you 
and other good feeders at lowest deliv- 


ered prices. 


Address Feed Department 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Also Headquarters for Cuban Cane 
Feeding Molasses 














CHOICE HIGHLAND HEREFORD CALVES 


FROM MARFA 


For Baby Beef, shipped direct from the Range on pound basis 
the equal of any Highland calves offered 


SAVE THE DIFKFFRR ENCE 


These are 
for sale this fall. 





Write today or wire collect. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


313.86 Securities Bidg.. Des Moines 
Also Choice Fleshy Herefords on lowa Pastures—immediate Shipment 

















South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 





The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 

















“Ny If an agent calls, 
yy, be sure he has 
proper credentials 
from the Reliable 
Rug Co. of Des Moines 


New Rugs 


From Your 


Old Carpets 


Why have dirty, ragged car- 
pets in your home, when you can ex- 
change them for clean, beautiful rugs 
at comparatively small cost? Send 
your old carpets to us. We tear them 
up, clean the material and weave it 
into soft, serviceable rugs. Write for 
free catalog explaining our methods, 
with complete price list. 


Since 1870 


Reliable Rug Co. 
840 Twelfth St. Des Moines, Ia. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Support for the Producer’s 
| Contract 


| Two cases were recently decided in 
| California, which support the legality 
| of the producer’s contract and the liq- 
Most produc- 
clause, 


uidated damages clause. 
er’s contracts include this 
which provides that in case the pro- 
ducer does not deliver his produce to 
the association, he is to pay a certain 
amount to the company as cempensa- 
tion for the damage that his failure to 
keep the contract brought upon the 
| association. 

In one of the California cases a bean 
growers’ association sued two of its 
members for failing to deliver the 1919 
and 1920 crops. The decision of the 
court was that the association was en- 
titled to collect damages to the amount 
of one cent for each pound of beans 
which were not delivered. The de- 
cision states: 

“A study of the agreement entered 
into by the parties to this action would 
lead the court to the conclusion that 
it has for its purpose a pooling ar- 
rangement thru the association by the 
bean growers, whereby a market for 
beans may be looked for other than 
purely local; that prices may be sta- 
bilized, that ruinous competition may 
be prevented, and the growers enabled 
to realize for their product at least a 
fair market value. The success of 
such an enterprise depends upon its 
comprehensiveness and the unanimity 
of the members. 

“A breach of this agreement to de- 
liver beans by any grower would to 
that extent impair the power and use- 
fulness of the association, and work an 
injury to all the non-transgressing 
members. It will also be noted that 
the agreement in this case does not fix 
any definite sum as a penalty, or as 
liquidated damages, which would apply 
to each transgressing member alike, 
whether his offense was great or small, 
but it does fix a unit of measurement 
by which the amount of damages may 
be calculated according to the degree 
of the damages worked by the member 
breaching his agreement. 

“It requires no argument to show 








where a number of persons are endeav- 
oring to sell upon the same market a 
| common product, that the buyer has 
the advantage, and can always obtain, 
or at least has every advantage of ob- 
taining the product at something less 
than its real market value. Eliminate 
this destructive competition, and there 
is transferred to the seller some of the 
advantage, and he is thus enabled to 
ask and obtain somewhere near, if not 
the full market value of the product 
offered for sale. Anything which 
strikes at and takes away this advant- 
age from the seller is an injury. and 
works a pecuniary loss to every other 
member of the association, and, doubt- 
less, in many instances depresses the 
price of beans, or whatever the prod- 
uct may be offered for sale, more than 
one cent a pound.” 








Committee of Inquiry Appointed 


The last republican state convention 
recommended the appointment of a 
committee to make “a thoro inquiry 
and investigation of the rural credit 
system, departments of agriculture and 
coéperative associations now in exist- 
ence in neighboring states, and legis- 
lation affecting agriculture.” 

In compliance with this recommend- 
ation, Governor Kendall last week ap- 
pointed a committee composed of W. 
P. Dawson, Aurelia; J. L. Blake, Perry; 
Paul Hunter, Bedford; Scott C. Brad- 
ford, Des Moines, and Grant Chapman, 
Bradley. 

In announcing the appointment, Gov- 
ernor Kendall said: 

“One of the most important subjects 








to be examined has reference to the 
marketing of farm products. We have 
largely mastered the methods of pro- 
duction, but we have not been able to 
devise a profitable sale of what we 
produce. Another matter of immediate 
concern has relation to a system of 
rural credits which will finance the 
farmer for an extended period of time 
at a reasonable rate of interest. Still 
another question to be considered in- 
volves a broadening of the functions 
of the department of agriculture to en- 
able it to become an efficient aid to 
the grain and live stock growers of the 
state.” 





A Change in Officers of the 
Equity Exchange 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Equity Codperative 
Exchange, President J. M. Anderson 
was given an extended leave of ab- 


| sence and Louis Noltimier, of Valley 


City, North Dakota, was made second 
vice-president and entrusted with the 
powers that have formerly been given 
to the president of the company. The 
new general manager, C. B. Swanson, 
who was put in last April, will con- 
tinue to fill this position. The state- 
ment issued by the board follows: 
“The board of directors of the Equity 
Coéperative Exchange make the fol- 
lowing statement of the action taken 
at the board meeting beginning Octo- 
ber 2. This statement is made to set 
at rest conflicting rumors, statements 
and claims that have appeared in the 


| newspapers from time to time with 
' regard to the purpose and effect of 








various decisions made by the board. 

“The board has absolved Mr. Thiel 
and Mr. Logue from all charges made 
by President Anderson at the opening 
of the board meeting. 

“At a board meeting held in April of 
the present year, the board, in the gen- 
eral interests of the corporation, found 
it advisable to make certain changes 
in the business policy of the associa- 
tion. At that time C. B. Swanson was 
elected general manager, and under 
the supervision of the executive board 
was invested with all the power neces- 
sary to carry out this policy. 

“This policy has been strictly ad- 
hered to, and as a result a very satis- 
factory showing has been made. Our 
records show that the corporation has 
made greater profits during the past 
two months than at any similar period 
in its history. 

“As a result of action taken at this 
meeting, J. M. Anderson has been 
granted an extended leave of absence. 
Louis Noltimier, of Valley City, North 
Dakota, has been chosen second vice 
president and as such officer invested 
with all the powers of president. Mr. 
Noltimier is a wealthy and influential 
member of the board and a pioneer in 
the codperative movement. He com- 
mands the complete confidence of the 
board.” 





Shelby County Farm Bureau Gains 


Shelby county, Iowa, has 374 new 
Farm Bureau members, a very substan- 
tial gain for a county that already had 


| a strong Farm Bureau organization. 


This gain in membership is more than 
double the increase reported from any 
other county in the state for the year. 

H. E. McCartney, the county agent, 
has been largely responsible for the 
increasing popularity of the Farm Bu- 
reau in Shelby county. His conduct of 
the tuberculosis eradication campaign 
is perhaps as commendable a piece of 
work as has been done along that line 
in the state. It is testimony to the 
value of this and other Farm Bureau 
projects in the county that a large per 
centage of the new members joined 
without solicitation. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Council Bluffs Wins Milk Contest 


Council Bluffs had the highest score 
among the Iowa cities in the milk con- 
test at the Waterloo Dairy Congréss. 
In the contest, nine bottles of milk 


were taken from as many different 
dairies in each of the twelve largest 
cities of the state. The milk was then 
tested and scored by the state dairy 
and food department. Council Bluffs 
won first place with a score of 82.67 
per cent and Mason City was second 
with 80.88 per cent. The other towns, 
in the order of their rank in the con- 
test, were Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Sioux 
City, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Dav- 
enport, Ottumwa, Waterloo, Marshall 
town and Burlington. The Burlington 
score was 65.35. 

Compared with the scores of 1921, 
the milk supply has improved in Du- 
buque, Des Moines, Waterloo, Daven- 
port, Marshalltown, Mason City, Ot 
tumwa and Fort Dodge. The scores 
for Cedar Rapids, Sioux City and Bur- 
lington were lower than a year ago. 
A delay prevented Council Bluffs from 
competing in 1921. 

Iowa butter won first in the state 
butter scoring contest at the Waterloo 
show. Bremer county, Iowa, won first 
in the county butter contest and Clay- 
ton county was second. In the butter- 
makers’ section, E. H. Rohrsen, of Wa- 
verly, had first in the whole milk class 
and Ed Anderson, of Manly, won first 
in the gathered cream class. In the 
cheese class, H. A. Kalk, of Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, took first. 





National Dairy Union Meets 


N. P. Hull, of Lansing, Michigan, was 
re-elected president of the National 
Dairy Union, which met at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, during the National Dairy 
Show. J. R. Morley, Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, was chosen vice-president; George 
Caven, Chicago, Illinois, treasurer, and 
A. M. Loomis, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. New directors named were 
Samuel Schlosser, Plymouth, Indiana, 
and H. J. Crodicott, Freeport, Mlinois. 
The union voted to continue its efforts 
to obtain passage of the Voight anti- 
filled milk bill. 





Holstein Advanced Registry Re- 
quirements Raised 


The requirements for admission to 
the Holstein-Friesian advanced regis- 
try were quite materially raised by ac- 
tion of the directors of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America at a 
recent meeting. Effective March 31, 
1923, a cow calving at the age of two 
years or younger must produce not less 
than 10 pounds of butter-fat in seven 
consecutive days. For every day that 
a cow may exceed two years of age at 
the time of calving the requirement 
will be raised .0055 of a pound of fat. 
On this scale, a three-year-old cow 
must produce 12 pounds of butter-fat 
in seven days; a four-year-old, 14 
potnds, and a five-year-old, 16 pounds. 
No increase is made after the age of 
five years. The old requirements va- 
ried from 7.2 pounds for a two-year-old 
to 12 pounds for a five-year-old. 

The qualifications for semi-official 
yearly records were likewise raised, be- 
coming effective October 1, 1922. The 
revision provides that a cow freshening 
at two years of age shall produce 318 
pounds of butter-fat in 365 days. For 
every day that the cow exceeds two 
years of age at time of freshening the 
requirement is increased by .148 of a 
pound of fat per day. At this rate, a 
three-year-old must produce 372 pounds 
of fat; a four-year-old, 426 pounds and 
2 five-year-old 480 pounds. The former 
Tequirements ranged from 250.5 for a 


two-year-old to 360 pounds for a five- 
year-old. 

Under the new rules, the require- 
ments for a 305-day record will be 85 
per cent of the full yearly requirement 
with a 14-month calving requirement 
as before. Cows meeting all require- 
ments for the 305 and 365-day tests in 
the same lactation period shall be cred- 
ited with both records. 





New Missouri Butter Champion 


Fobes Homestead Rauwerd, a senior 
four-year-old Holstein-Friesian heifer 
owned by S. C. Lindsey, Carthage, Mis- 
souri, has established a new state but- 
ter-fat record for Missouri by produc- 


peunds of fat in one year. 








Fobes Homestead Rauwerd, Champion 
Butter-fat Producer of Missouri. 


record was 768.55 pounds of fat, made 
by Pontiac Lady Josephine, owned by 
the University of Missouri. Fobes 
Homestead Rauwerd, the new cham- 
pion, first came into prominence by 
winning first place in the Missouri 
cow race at the 1921 Missouri Centen- 
nial and State Fair. In that contest, 
lasting thirteen and one-half days, she 
produced 756.3 pounds of milk and 28.25 
pounds of fat. 





Ration for Jersey Cows 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please figure a ration for Jersey 
cows weighing from 1,000 to 1,100 
pounds in weight, giving from 20 to 40 
pounds of 5.5 per cent milk daily. For 
rough feed, we have silage, clover hay 
and oat straw. The only grain we have 
is oats at 28 cents a bushel. We will 
have to ship in a car of mixed mill- 
feeds from Minneapolis. What ration 
would you suggest, with prices as they 
now prevail?” 

In the case of the Jersey cows giving 
20 pounds of 5.5 per cent milk daily, 
we would suggest an average daily ra- 
tion of about 35 pounds of silage, 10 
pounds of clover hay, 4 pounds of 
ground oats, 2% pounds of bran and 
1% pounds of oil meal. In the case of 
the Jersey cows giving 40 pounds of 
5.5 per cent milk daily, the same 
roughage ratio will answer very nicely, 
but it will be necessary to feed about 
7 pounds of ground oats, 6 pounds of 
bran and 2% pounds of oil meal. 

With ordinary farm cows, fairly good 
results can be secured from silage, clo- 
ver hay and oats alone, but with high- 
producing cows, it seems to be essen- 
tial, in order to secure the most eco- 
nomical results, to buy considerable in 
the way of commercial feeds. 





Jersey Heifer Breaks Iowa 
Record 
Raleigh’s Torono Lady, owned by 
the Sherman Nurseries, Charles City, 
Iowa, has broken the Iowa record for 
Jersey heifers in the junior two-year- 


ing 21,683.6 pounds of milk and 815.51 
The former | 


It Surely Does Pay 
to Fatten Steers 
The ChampionWay 


Mr. J. F. Mommsen, Miles, Iowa, put a load of white 

faced cattle on feed June 28th, and shipped August 

2lst this year, making a total feeding period of 53 

days. During this period he put on 150 pounds 
gain. How is that for profit? 


150 Pounds in 53 Days 


These cattle cost 8c and were marketed at a price 

of 10%c. During the 53 days feeding these cattle 

received as an average 5 pounds per head per day 

of Champion Mo-Las-Cotn Meal. Mr. Mommsen 
says he would— 


Never Consider Feeding Cattle 
without 
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It gives the desired results in a whole lot quicker time. 
Especially good to supplement the corn ration. 


Ask your dealer, If he does not handle, write us direct 
for prices on Champion Molasses Feed and Champion Mo- 
Las-Cotn Meal—the two great cattle fatteners. 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO. 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Also makers of Champion Dairy Feeds, Hog Feeds, and Poultry Feeds 











Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase, 
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old class by producing 10,237 pounds of 
milk and 563.51 pounds of fat in 365 
days. In addition, she carried a cal? 
190 days of the test, winning a silver 
medal. Her average butter-fat test 
was 5.5 per cent. Raleigh’s Torono 
Lady is sired by Raleigh Torono and 





is out of Alice’s Terono Girl, 


Will You Get This Check 
For Your Winter’s Work? 


Giving your winter hogs water that’s warmed in 
a FEDERAL Hog Waterer means more money for you 
when they go to market. Warmed water saves feed and 
makes ‘em grow faster. 


The FEDERAL’S a real time-saver, too. No 


cold trips to chop ice. The powerful oil lamp constantly 
circulates warm air between walls and around drinking 


pan. Water can’t freeze in a FEDERAL. 
Winter's just around the corner. Puta FEDERAL 


to work for you now. Write for circular and special price 
offer to you in case there's no dealer in your vicinity. 


FEDERAL MFG. COMPANY 


HOG WATERERS—POULTRY SUPPLIES--ROOF WINDOWS 


Hogs Can’t Hurt 
CAST IRON 


Cast-iron drinking 
pan is typical of 
heavy FEDERAL 
construction. It 
withstands abuse. 


Drinking pan built 
sO warm air circu- 
lates clear to top 
on all sides—a val- 


uable FEDERAL 


feature. 








216 East Third St. 





Des Moines, lowa 








FEDERAL waitrer 
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Who Whipsaws the Farmer? 


Practically every farmer who is 
doing business in America today 
is up against a situation which is 
taking a large part of his legitimate 
profits. 


Whatever you raise— hogs, wheat 
corn, eggs, beef, dairy products, 
gardenstuff—you’refighting against 
disorganized market conditions, er- 
ratic public taste, manipulation, 
and the lack of the effective codper- 
ation which might whip the business 
of farming into line for real profit. 


No wonder the farmer works long 
hours every day only to find a slim 
bank balance (if any) at the end of 
the year—even this year with 
bumper crops! 


BIGGER PROFITS ARE 
POSSIBLE 


In a new series, starting at once, 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
takes up this problem. Fifty trained 
investigators are going over the 
whole business of farming, point 
by point, crop by crop, and the 
result of their investigation will be 
published in the next thirteen issues. 


This is no muck-raking campaign 
that makes a lot of noise and gets 
nowhere. No rehash of the old stuff 
—no mere theorizing, but astraight- 
forward, thorough analysis of what 
is happening today in farm markets, 
and the remedies that are being 
devised by practical and successful 
farmers. 


Dollars in Your Pocket 


You can’t afford to miss these 
thirteen issues. They will tell you 
concretely what you can do; they 
will put dollars into your pocket. 


If you act promptly, we will 
send you thirteen issues of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, start- 
ing with next week's copy, and 
including this helpful market- 
ing series, for only 25c. 


You know THE COUNTRY | 


GENTLEMAN. If not, ask your 
county agent or your banker what 
he thinks of it. It’s a real “dirt” 
farmer’s weekly. Its contributors 
include the men who know most 
about farm problems today. You 
get 40 pages in each issue, packed 
full with meaty, practical ideas. 


Farming as a Business 


It’s the business end of farming 
that THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN keeps pounding away at, issue 
after issue. It presents a big, nation- 
wide view of the problems of the 
farmer as our biggest business man. 
It finds out what practical farmers 
everywhere are doing to make more 
profit, and gives you their big range 
of ideas and experience. Week 
by week you get the sound, rock- 
bottom practice that fits your farm. 


Good, live, readablestories. Prac- 
tical pages for the ‘‘ Missis.”’ Inter- 
esting educational stories that your 
boy and girl will eat up. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


Mail this coupon today, with 
25 cents—coin, check, money order 
or stamps. We take thie risk. 


em ee RH eee 


THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, 3118 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Here’s my 25 cents. Send me 
THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN for thirteen tssues be- 
ginning at once. 





Name 








Town 





State 
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‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


3118 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’+ expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











Hoist for Loading Fodder Shocks 
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An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Could you give me plans for mak- 
ing a hoist to load fodder onto a hay- 
rack four feet from the ground,taking 
a shock at a time?” 

About the only practical home-made 
device of this kind we have seen is 
that shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. This consists of a rigid frame of 
2x4’s bolted or clamped on top of the 
rear end of hay-rack and braced with 
wagon tire braces as shown. A four- 
inch round stick extends up to a 
height of about 6 feet, at the upper end 
of which is mounted the 2x6 lifting lev- 
er, which is notched into the top of the 
upright and swings vertically on a bolt. 
The upright turns on a pin at the bot- 
tom and is held at the middle by a loop 
of wagon tire. The upper end lifting 
lever should be about 8 feet long and 
the rear end about 5 feet, altho lengths 
different from these may be found 
more satisfactory, depending on the 
size and weight of shocks and the 
strength of the man working on the 
ground. The pulley as shown gives a 
double pull to the man on the ground. 





Hoist For LoapiIne FopperR SHocKs ~ 


If preferred, the upright may be 
made stationary and the lifting lever 
joined to it by boring a hole down into 
the top of the upright, then inserting a 
forked stirrup in the fork of which the 
lifting lever is bolted as shown in the 
small sketch. This allows the stirrup 
to turn horizontally in the upright and 
the lifting lever to move vertically in 
the stirrup. This will, however, have 
a tendency to drag the shocks against 
the wagon, since the pulling rope will 
pull at a considerable angle to the 
side. 

It would also be possible by making 
a few changes to pull the shocks up 
with the team without unhitching them 
from the wagon, and thus do away with 
the man on the ground. This could be 
done by using a longer wagon tongue 
or pole, with some arrangement by 
which the doubletrees and neckyoke 
could slide back and forth about four 
feet, with a stop at the front for the 
doubletrees to pull against; then fast- 
ening the rope to the rear end of lift- 
ing lever, carrying it thru a pulley at 
the rear extension, then under the 
wagon and attaching it to the double- 
trees. It should be pointed out, how: 





ever, that both time and labor will be 
saved by using a low-down rack and 
not trying to handle the shocks whole. 





Wireless Check-Row Planters 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know whatever facts 
your department can give concerning 
the invention of wireless corn planter 
check rowers. I mean corn planters 
which will check row corn without the 
use of a wire. Are there any such 
planters on the market today, and can 
you give me a description of such? 
I know that a patent was granted on a 
planter of this kind several years ago, 
but guess it failed to work. Can you 
tell me what the trouble was?” 

There have been quite a number of 
attempts to bring out a wireless check 
rower, but so far as we know none of 
these proved of commercial success, 
and we think no such planter is on the 
market today. 

We have never seen any of the at- 
tempts tried out and can not say in 
just what ways they failed to give sat- 
isfactory results. If any of our read- 
ers can throw any light on this ques- 














D-337 


tion, we should be glad to hear from 


them. 





Another Method of Pulling Posts 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“I would like to describe, for the 
benefit of your readers, a better way 
of pulling fence posts than the wheel 
and pry method given in a recent is- 
sue. My way is to hitch a good team 
to a lumber wagon with a hay rack on, 
with a boy to drive the team and 4 
man to operate the pulling part. 

“To pull the stumps, fasten one end 
of a log chain around the hind axle aS 
near the fence as possible, put the oth- 
er end of chain around fence post near 
the ground, then put a piece of 2x6 
about 314 feet long under the chain. 
The bottom end of stick should be set 
about two feet from bottom of post 
and should lean up against the post 
with the chain over the top. Then 
drive ahead and out comes the post 
every time. Load the post on the 
wagon and drive ahead to the next one. 
This is a great time and labor saver, 
and such an outfit can pull a lot of 
posts in a day.” 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 








Polk County Farm Bureau 
Women 


Thru the efforts of Mrs. S. J. Sted- 
dom, Granger, and of Mr. Merrill, the 
county agent, the rural women of Polk 
county, Iowa, met on October 11, and 
agreed to get together as women of 
the Farm Bureau work in county pro- 
ject work. 

A letter from Mrs. Steddom inviting 
us to the meeting, struck the keynote 
of the group meeting. She wrote: “The 
recent articles of the activities of the 
women of the Farm Bureau of the state 
have aroused the desire of other farm 
women to become associated in some 
way with this national organization 
that is giving such promise of uniting 
farm women nationally.” 

In stating the object of the meeting, 
Mrs. Steddom tola of sitting in at the 
meeting at the state fair, and listening 
enviously as one after another woman 
told of the work of her county. Some- 
one asked her what county she was 
from, and when she answered, “Polk,” 
she was told: “Oh, yes, Polk county 
does not do anything.”’ Not a correct 
statement, but it had to pass because 
Polk county’s efforts were made thru 
individual clubs and these were not re- 
ported as Farm Bureau projects. 

Mrs. Richardson, of Pella, made, as 
she always does, an excellent talk. If 
every woman knew as much of Farm 
Bureau work as Mrs. Richardson does, 
and was as much in earnest in devot- 
ing herself to it, the influence of the 
organization would be tremendously 
multiplied. 

The result of the meeting was that 
Mrs. Steddom was elected as project 
leader; Mrs. Morris, of Campbell, as- 
sistant project leader, and Mrs. Me- 
Pherson, secretary. The next meeting 
will be on the day the Farm Bureau 
men meet, the afternoon of the last 
Saturday of the month. At this time 
the county project will be chosen. 





From the Iowa Federation News 


Speaking of the interests of women, 
Mrs. Guernsey said: 

“After all, these many interests of 
ours are like the many colored lights 
which together make a great white 
light. One sees, all over this country, 
the same kinds of women, with the 
Same problems, with the same ways of 
solving them, little by little taking out 
the fine black lines of difference that 
divide them. Then one sees them 
gathered together as they are in the 
National Federation, with the fine 
lines wiped out in the great white 
light. 

“One thing has impressed itself so 
deeply upon me that I feel I must men- 
tion it, altho it belongs perhaps more 
in the realm of prophecy than that of 
report. As I have gone about the coun- 
try, I am constantly more and more 
aware of a great reaction that is tak- 
ing place all over America, at least 
among American women, namely, a de- 
mand that all eur problems of society, 
of industry, of education, of life itself, 
shall be answered in terms of the 
Spirit. We are repudiating materialism 
and mechanical views. We are realiz- 
ing that all our activities are part of 
the great spiritual push and that when 
we look at them in the large way, in 
Spite of all their complications, they 
take on a certain simplicity. They 
are inter-related parts of a single 
whole. To my mind, this is the great 
reason for being a club woman. It 
makes us see both the multitide of 
manifestations and the singleness of 
the central problem. God grant us 
vision.” 

Speaking of the character of the 
movies, Mr. Will H. Hays said: 

Every individual can help get good 





pictures by refusing to patronize bad 
pictures. As a great organization you 
can maintain a vigorous, active de- 
partment for better films. Get close 
to the situation; constructively criti- 
cize and earnestly help in everything. 
Mobilize all the good women of the 
country for better films.” 





Regarding Organization Work 
Among Iowa Townships 


The plan of organization work among 
the townships, as given by Miss Neale 
Knowles, in brief is as follows: 

“Men and women of the township 
meet and elect director, vice-director 
and secretary. The director is usually 
a man; the vice-director is a woman; 
the secretary may be either man or 
woman. The woman who is elected 
vice-director automatically becomes the 
project leader of home and community 
projects in her township. The men 
and women then elect two school dis- 
trict codperators in each district, one 
man and one woman. The vice-direc- 
tor and the women who are elected as 
coéperators constitute a township 
project committee which is responsible 
for assisting in putting on all home 
and community projects and for boost- 
ing general township work. 

“Men and women are recognizing 
the fact that 100 per cent of the 1700 
townships must be organized and ac- 
tively at work before the goal is 
reached. One thousand of the 1,500 
townships of Iowa are organized and a 
fair percentage of them are doing ex- 
cellent work. Newly organized town- 
ships usually begin their work by put- 
ting on programs that are wholly or 
largely music, recitations, ete. If farm 
and home subjects are studied, the 
program is a miscellaneous one. This 
is a logical way to begin, but real lead- 
ership community spirit and personal 
responsibility are only developed by in- 
troducing at least one well planned 
project into the program.” 


SWISS CHEESE 

The following suggestions for the mak- 
ing of Swiss chesee are furnished by Mrs. 
Jehn Wilkin. Correctionville, Iowa: 

1. Use clean, fresh, sweet milk. 

2. If necessary to use from two milk- 
ings skim night's milk before adding to 
morning’s milk, 

38. Onc hundred pounds, or a twelve- 
gallon milk can, will make ten pounds of 
cheese. 

4. One rennet tablet is used for 100 
pounds of milk. Dissolve in a little water 
when milk is being heated. Avoid use of 


junket. 
5. Heat to 85 degrees, watching care- 
fully. Remove from fire. Swiss cheese 


is not colored artificially. 

6. Ada rennet add stir thoroly. Let 
stand one-half hour or until a soft, even 
curd hag formed. 

7. Cut curd, starting at left end of 
boiler and toss to right end. 

8. Replace on fire and stir constantly 
with fingers touching bottom of boiler. 

9. When the curd is sufficiently heat- 
ed, it can be pressed into a ball or Wickie 
fish, it is ready to remove from the fire. 
That is wsually about 98 degrees. 

10. Using both hands, bring curd to- 
gether in a soft mass. Slip a square (one 
yard) of cheesecloth under curd and re- 
move from boiler. 

11. Put in hoop to drain, Turn often 
at first, until well shaped. 

i2. Sault is rubbed on from the outside. 

13. Leave in same cloth and in hoop 
until next morning. Remove from hoop 
and salt and turn over. Put on a fresh 
cloth or this one may be scalded and 
used. Turn at least twice the second 
duy, rubbing lightly with salt. 

14. Remove from hoop on third morn- 
ing and rub with butter. Wrap with 
bend of cheesecloth. 

15. When necessary, wash with steril- 
ized cloth. Cheese may be washed with 
hot water, rinsed with cold, and dried. 

16 Butter and turn daily for ten days 
or until it is nicely dried. Keep on ghelf. 
This may be screened to keep out flies. 

17. R'pen about four weeks in a dry, 
well ventilated place. Keep on granite 
or walnut board. Colander may be used 
so as to allow air to circulate under it. 
Never place on a pine board. Keep away 
from flics.—Leaflet from Woodbury Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, 














LEEPLESS nights and daytime 
irritation, when caused by coffee 
drinking, often require a call on the 
grocer to avoid a later call on the doctor. 


Postum, instead of coffee, has brought 
restful nights and brighter days for 
thousands of people—together with 
complete satisfaction to taste. 


You will enjoy the full, rich flavor 
and aroma of Postum, and nerves will 
be free from any possibility of irritation 
from coffee’s drug, caffeine. You can 
begin the test today with an order to 
your grocer. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum 

(in tins) prepared instantly in the cup by the 

addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in 

packages, for those who prefer to make the 

drink while the meal is being prepared) made 
- by boiling fully 20 minutes, 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 









Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 












Money saved is as good as money 
earned. Save 25 to 40% on your stove, 
range or furnace at Kalamazoo. Our cata- 
log shows you how—send for it today. 
Learn about our big special offer to old and 
new customers. Cash or easy payments. 


NO ONE CA 

QUOTE LOWER 

PRICES THAN 
_ MANUFACTURERS 
——— 



















Figure it ont for yourself. Who can make prices as 
low as the manufacturer? No matter where you bu 
our stove, range or furnace someone must first get it 
rom the factory. Why don’t YOU get the wholesale 
manufacturer's price and save money? The Kalama- 
zoo Catalog shows you the way. 24-hour shipments. 
k guarantee. Pipeless 


30 days’ trial—money 
Furnaces $52.95and up. 








; Send for Catalog No. 116 “ 
Over 50 styles KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. fede Kalo MAZOO 
and sizes Kalamazoo, Mich. Irect to-You 








BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES 


FOR BURNING WOOD 
use 16x16-in. or 17x21-in. doors. 


Burn rough, course, dry or green wood four feet long 
without splitting. Save 75% of fuel cost. 


FOR BURNING SOFT COAL 


they are practically perfect, having smoke consuming 
coal grates. Two tons of coa! will heat as much as three 
tons in the average furnace. Very easy to operate. Send 
for catalog and manufacturer’s prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


196 West Sth Street WATERLOO, IOWA 
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{Our Sabbath School Caen | 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Babbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c’*nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
the quarterly reviews 

Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted 





This statement may not always apply to 














Jesus the Great Physician 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 5, 1922. Luke, 4:31 to 
5:39; printed, Luke, 5:17-26.) 

“And it came to pass on one of those 
days, that he was teaching; and there 
were Pharisees and doctors of the law 
sitting by, who were come out of every 
village of Galilee and Judea and Jeru- 
salem: and the power of the Lord was 
with him to heal. (18) And behold, 
men bring on a bed a man that was 
palsied: and they sought to bring him 
in, and to lay him before him. (19) 
And not finding by what way they 
might bring him in because of the mul- 
titude, they went up to the housetop 
and let him down thru the tiles with 
his couch in the midst before Jesus. 
(20) And seeing their faith, he said, 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. (21) 
And the scribes and the Pharisees be- 
gan to reason, saying, who is this that 
speaketh blasphemies? Who can for- 
give sins, but God alone? (22) But Je 
sus perceiving their reasonings, an- 
swered and said unto them, Why rea- 
son ye in your hearts? (23) Which is 
easier, to say, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee: or to say, Arise and walk? (24) 
But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath authority on earth to for- 
give sins (he said unto him that was 
palsied), I say unto thee, Arise, and 
take up thy couch, and go into thy 
house. (25) And immediately he rose 
up before them, and took up that 
whereon he lay, and departed to his 
house, glorifying God. (26) And 
amazement took hold on all, and they 
glorified God; and they were filled 
with fear, saying, We have seen 
strange things today.” 


After the temptation and the mira- 
cle at Cana in Galilee, Jesus went to 
Jerusalem to attend the Passover; 
preached there and in the country 
places near by, returned to Galilee 
thru Samaria; visited his home town 
of Nazareth and was there rejected. 
He then determined to present the gos- 
pel of the kingdom to the more simple- 
minded Galileans, who were less prej- 
udiced. Revealing himself as a man, 
He did things which no man could do 
unless he were more than man. He 
made Capernaum the center of His 
missionary operations, and called to- 
gether his old companions to be His 
permanent associates and helpers. 

The first Sabbath, after speaking in 
the synagogue, Jesus went to the home 
of Simon Peter, where he healed Si- 
mon’s mother-in-law of a fever. The 
news flew quickly, and in the evening 
as soon as the Sabbath was over many 
sick were brought to Him, and many 
were healed. The next day Jesus rose 
very early and went into a solitary 
place alone to seek strength for His 
work; and then carried His gospel to 
neighboring towns. Then follows a pe- 
riod of preaching, teaching and mir- 
acle working thruout Galilee. After 
this journey He came back to Caper- 
naum, where he found a delegation of 
doctors of divinity and men skilled in 
Jewish law, who had come from Je- 
rusalem to inquire into the new doc- 
trine and the genuineness of the signs 
and wonders wrought in proof of His 
amazing claims. We can very well 
imagine the excitement there would be 
in the town when it was known that 
Jesus had returned from His preach- 
ing tour and was reported to be in the 
home of the well-known disciple, 
Peter, and that a deputation from Je- 
rusalem was waiting to pass judgment 
on His work. We can also very well 
imagine what the various opinions and 
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shades of feeling were, if we think of 
the feelings and opinion that would 
be current in any town in the United 
States were a teacher making similar 
claims to appear with the same won- 
derful powers of speech and deed. 

The crown naturally gathers at 
Peter’s house at once. The Pharisees 
and doctors of law from Galilee and 
Judea and Jerusalem, who had come 
to criticize, would naturally be the 
first to secure seats in the house (Luke 
5:17). The gathering crowd at once 
filled the house, the, court, the yard, 
and surged out into the streets. Jesus 
stood in the doorway, or possibly He 
stood in the open court, “and he spake 
the word unto them.” In the city 
somewhere is a paralytic or palsied 
man. He hears that Jesus has come, 
and asks four of his neighbors to pick 
up his pallet or bed, and take him to 
the new Healer. They advance, try to 
penetrate the crowd, that they may 
bring him within sight of the new 
Teacher, but in vain. Baffled at every 
turn by the eager and expectant crowd 
they go to the side of the house, climb 
the outer stairway to the roof, and 
then let him down thru the covering 
over the porch, as we would say, or the 
court, or the enclosed space around 
which the oriental houses are built. 

The new Teacher pauses in His dis- 
course, sees the helpless and pitiable 
condition of the man, sees also the ex- 
pectant faith, perhaps mingled with 
fear, and “Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.”” Not one word as yet 
of healing. He came to be healed. 
Jesus said: “Thy sins forgiven 
thee.” The man doubtless knew that 
his affliction was the direct result of a 
life of dissipation and shame. It would 
no doubt be a great comfort to know 
that his sins were forgiven and the 
cause removed, but he would certainly 
be disappointed for the time being. 

The scribes, Pharisees and doctors 
of the law had been sent from Jerusa- 
lem to find some ground of accusation, 
and now they felt sure that they had 
found it. However, they said nothing 
except, perhaps, by knowing looks and 
glances at each other. The thought in 
each mind was: Does this young man 
claim to be God Himself? Only the 
One sinned against can forgive sin, 
and, therefore, by presuming to for- 
give sin He must place Himself in 
God’s stead. They no doubt shuddered 
at what they believed to be horrid 
blasphemy. : 

Jesus now turns from the man and 
to the waiting crowd, and, looking into 
their astonished faces, says, in sub- 
stance: I read your inmost thoughts. 
You are saying to yourselves that it 
is very easy to say “Thy sins are for- 
given,” when there is no proof of 
whether they are forgiven or not. You 
imagine in your evil hearts that I am 
deceiving this poor man without giving 
him any help whatever. You think I 
have no power to forgive sins. I will 
show you. It was as easy for me to 
say, “Arise, and walk,” as to say, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” It is easy 
enough, for that matter, to say any- 
thing. Doing, and thus proving your 
authority to forgive, is another matter 
altogether. I said at first “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,” because you have 
been dogging my footsteps to find 
some ground of accusation against me. 
I will now turn to this poor man and 
say, “Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk,” that you may have proof, ocular 
and complete, that I, the Son of man, 
have power on earth to forgive sins. 

Then “he saith to the sick of the 
palsy, I say unto thee, Take up thy 
couch and go unto thy house.” The ef- 
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fect was immediate. He at once arose 
and took up his pallet. The crowd, 
which refused the sick man ingress, 
parted in wonder and awe and allowed 
him exit, and all exclaimed: “We never 
saw it on this fashion.” 

The special significance of this les- 
son is not the healing of the paralytic, 
but the fact that now for the first time 
in these lessons Jesus announces him- 
self as clothed with the power to for- 
give sins. It will be noted that here, as 
elsewhere in Galilee, He calls Himself 
the Son of man. It will also be noticed 
that the disciples never address Him 
by this title. The phrase “Son of man” 
was by the Jews regarded as a title of 
their promised Messiah; so they inter- 
preted Daniel, 7:13-14. The Son of 
man in these verses is declared to 
have everlasting dominion over all kin- 
dred and tongues, and therefore the 
language of Jesus is capable of but 
one interpretation, that He who now 
forgives sins is indeed the Messiah 
whom Daniel predicted would have full 
dominion over a redeemed earth, and 
who therefore had the right and power 
to forgive sins. Whatever the Phari- 
sees and doctors of the law might think 
about it, we can well see why the peo- 
ple glorified God and said: “We never 
saw it on this fashion.” (Mark, 2:12.) 

Naturally, this assumption of power 
to forgive sins would awaken opposi- 
tion, of which we have an account in 
the following chapter. There would be 
bitter opposition because right at this 
time He called a despised publican to 
be one of His assistants. (Mark, 2:14.) 
Then there would be further opposition 
because He did not enjoin fasting, as 
the Pharisees did, and in which John 
the Baptist agreed with them. (Mark, 
2:18-22.) Still further opposition 
would arise from the fact that He per- 
mitted His disciples to pick heads of 
wheat and run them thru their hands 
and eat them on the Sabbath day. 
(Mark, 2:23-28.) Again, there would 
be opposition because on the Sabbath 
day He healed a man who had a with- 
ered hand. The authorities at Jeru- 
salem were determined if possible to 
put a stop to this new doctrine, and 
when man sets out to find fault, neith- 
er an angel from heaven nor the Son 
of God Himself can prevent it. 


BEDBUGS AND ROACHES 
Pests and other names for 
We had a 
number of inquiries regarding methods of 


plagues are 


bedbugs and roaches. have 


ridding a house of both. 
Cc, J. Drake, of the 
ment at the Iowa State 
parts of Iowa are being infested with 
these pests: “Roaches reproduce from 
eges which form in a capsule on the tip 
of the abdomen and when twenty to twen- 
ty-five of these eggs are gathered the 
capsule is dropped behind some shelter. 
The young hatch out soon and with the 
exception of size they resemble the adult 
roaches. Two are hatched each 
year. 

“Roaches and bedbugs can be controlled 
by the scattering of liberal quantities of 
sodium fluoride in the parts of the house 
frequented by them, especially the dark 
corners. Be sure that plenty is placed 
around drain pipes and under baseboards 
where large cracks are found. Shoot the 
powder behind baseboards or in cracks 
with a powder gun and use plenty. So- 
dium fluoride is poisonous and should be 
used with caution where children will 
come in contact with it or where it will 
get on food. 

“In conducting a roach campaign it is a 
good plan to investigate the other build- 
ings in the neighborhood, as roaches are 
active and travel from one house to an- 
other, so that in ridding a house, the work 
is useless if they are coming from other 
places.”’ 


According to Dr. 
entomology depart- 
College, many 


broods 


MAKING APPLE CIDER 

Farmers who have an excess supply of 
apples this fall have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to put up the unfermented juice as 
cider, bottling it for later use. Valuable 
suggestions for the successful manufac- 
ture and preservation of unfermented fruit 
juices are contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1264, ‘‘Farm Manufacture of Unfer- 
mented Apple Juice,’’ published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
publication also gives the latest interpret- 
ation of the federal regulation governing 
the manufacture and sale of cider and 
unfermented fruit juices. Copies of the 
bulletin may be secured free of charge by 
addressing the Division of Publications, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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From the book “Old Mother West Wind,”” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














Why Sammy Jay Cries “Thief” 


Long, long ago, Mr. Jay had become so 
vain over his fine coat and his beautiful 
voice, and was kept so busy taking care 
of his clothes, that he began to steal from 
his neighbors to get something to eat, and 
tried to make himself believe that they 
were repaid by the privilege of looking at 
him and listening to him. 


*Now the habit of stealing is like all 
other bad habits,’ continued Grandfather 
Frog; “it grows and grows and grows. 
After a while Mr. Jay stole just for the 
fun of stealing. He stole more than he 
could possibly eat, and used to hide it 
away in all sorts of places. Whenever he 
found the storehouse of one of his neigh-= 
bors, he would watch until he was sure 
that no one was looking. Then he would 
pick out the very best things in it, for 
nothing but the best was good enough for 
such a fine gentleman as he thought him- 
self to be, and what he couldn’t eat he 
would take to his own storehouse. 

“Of course, all this stealing couldn’t go 
on without being found out. Mr. Jay’s 
neighbors began to suspect each other. 
No one dreamed of suspecting Mr. Jay. 
He was too fine a gentleman to do any- 
thing like that! So they suspected each 
other, and matters grew from bad to 
worse until there a terrible fuss 
among the animals and birds. Mr. Jay 
used to listen with his head on one side 
and chuckle to himself. He grew bolder 
and bolder, but he always took the great- 
est care to cover up his tracks. Oh, he 
was sly, was Mr. Jay! 

“Now such a terrible state of affairs 
couldn’t go on without reaching the ears 
of Old Mother Nature. One fine morning 
she appeared quite unexpectedly and 
called together all the animals and birds 
to tell her what the trouble was. My, 
how they did crowd around her, all talk- 
ing at once, each accusing his neighbors 
of stealing from him! Only Mr. Jay had 
no complaint to make. He strutted up 
and down to show Old Mother Nature 
what good care he had taken of his fine 
suit, but he didn’t have a word of com- 
plaint of anyone breaking into his store- 
house. Old Mother Nature noticed this, 
and it didn’t take her two minutes to 
guess who the thief was, for you can't 
fool Old Mother Nature, and it’s of no use 
to try. She listened to all the complaints, 
then she made all the animals and birds 
sit down around her in a great circle. She 
told them how grieved she was that such 
a terrible thing should have happened, and 
and how glad she was that she had come, 
for she had found the thief. 

‘When she said this, Mr. Jay gave a 
guilty start. But Old Mother Nature didn’t 
once look at him, and then he chuckled 
to himself and wondered whom she would 
accuse, and he chuckled still more as he 
saw what black looks his neighbors were 
giving each other. Then Old Mother Na- 
ture went on to say that she should pun- 
ish the thief so that he never would for- 
get it and so that none of his neighbors 
ever would forget it. 

“*But before I do this,’ said Old Mother 
Nature, ‘I am going to ask Mr. Jay to 
sing for us.’ 

“Of course Mr. Jay was prouder than 
ever to have Old Mother Nature pay him 
such attention. He flew up to the top of 
the tallest tree, where everybody could 
and admire his beautiful coat. He 
turned around two or three times as if 
trying to get a comfortable perch, but 
really to show himself off, and then he 
opened his mouth to sing. What do you 
think happened? Instead of the beautiful 
song that everybody expected and was 
waiting for, there came from Mr. Jay’s 
throat only a harsh, unpleasant scream, 
and what he said was ‘Thief! Thief! 
Thief!’ 

“Of course 


was 


see 


everybody knew who the 
thief was. Mr. Jay hid himself in the 
deepest, darkest part of the forest and 
hoped that the others would forget. But 
they never did. They couldn’t have if they 
had tried, because forever after, when- 
ever Mr. Jay tried to speak, he screamed 
‘Thief!’ Old Mother Nature allowed him 
to keep his beautiful suit and pass it down 
to his children and his children’s children, 
but ever since that long-ago day when 
the world was young, the Jays have had 
to tell the world just what they are. And 
now you know why it is that Sammy Jay 
cries “Thief! Thief! Thief!’ It is because 
his fine coat covers a black heart,” con- 
cluded Grandfather Frog. 

(What do you think is the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world? We'll see what 
the answer is in next week's story.) 





LIKE THE DEW, HE WOULD SETTLE 


“How kind of you,” said the girl, ‘“‘to 
bring me these lovely flowers. They are 
so beautiful and fresh. I think there is 
some dew on them yet.” 

“Yes,’’ said the young man in great em- 
barrassment, “‘there is, but I’m going to 
pay it off tomorrow.”—Staley Journal. 
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Fashions 


Fall fashions are completely 
changed. November Picroniar 
Review illustrates all the new 
styles—and for each style there 
is a Pictorial Review Pattern 
with the Patented Cutting and 
Construction guides that guar- 
antee success. 20c to 35e each. 


Five 
$229 Novels 


by World Famous 
Writers 

















Fiction 
Don't miss the wonderful fie- 
tion in November Pictorial Re- 
view. Contains the first install- 
ment of **Butterfly” by Kath- 
leen Norris, and also many 
short. stories by Edna Ferber, 
Donn Byrne, May Sinclair, 
Stacy Aumonier, and others. 











Beauty 


Rach month Picroniat Review 
gives all the latest hints on beauti- 
Jying the skin, hair, hands, feet. 
Se orm, ete. The November issue is a 
veritable gold mine of new beauty 
information. Don't miss it, 
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IVE full length novels by America’s greatest fiction writers (each $2.00 at any book 
store )}—scores of wonderful tales by noted short-story writers—the latest and best in 
fashions— dozens of interesting special articles—all this, together with new recipes, 
embroidery, crochet, fancy needle work, funny pages, children’s cut-outs, a baby depart- 
ment, beauty hints, and home-making information, all for less than three cents a week! 
This is what America’s greatest woman’s magazine, Picroria, Revirw, now offers yous 


‘**Butterfly,’’ Kathleen Norris’s 
Greatest Novel, Begins in November 


Would luxury and wealth tempt you to do what 
Dora Collier did? Does life in Smart Society un- 
dermine a woman’s moral fibre? ‘‘Butterfly’’ is 
an absorbing story of love, wealth andtemptation. 
It tells ofa pretty girl’s rise from dismal poverty 
to the very heights of luxury—and what happened 
when she got there! **Butterfly’’ will thrill you 
more than anything you have ever read. It be- 
gins in the November issue. Don’t miss it. 


Who Makes the Best Wife ? 
Does commercial life fit a girl for marriage? Or 
does the ‘‘home girl’’ make the best wife? ‘‘Home 
Girl,’’ by Edna Ferber in Picrortat Review for 
November sheds a new light on this interesting 
subject. It contains a big surprise. 


Are You Ever Jealous ? 


Do you ever envy your neighbors? Do you wish 
you could change places with them? How do we 
know that anyone is better off than ourselves? 
You'll get a shock when you read ‘‘The Octave 
of Jealousy’? by Stacy ‘Aumanier, in Pictorial 
Review for November. 


What is the Matter with Marriage? 


Today, a marriage may be legal in one state and il- 
legal in another. Today,a woman may bea respect- 
able wife in one state—and in another this same 
woman can be put in prison for living with her hus- 
band. Every ninth marriage ends in divorce. Un- 
less these conditions are quickly remedied, mar- 
riage and ourcivilization will be utterly destroyed. 
Pictonrat Review for November gives some 


Special Subscription 


--Send No Money 


ITHOUT sending any money in advance, fill out and mail | 
the attached coupon, and we will enter your subscription 


startling facts about marriage laws and offers a 
wonderful new solution with its Better Marriage 
Campaign. 


Fashions Are Completely Changed 


Without doubt you are interested in the new 
Fashions, and in home-dressmaking for the whole 
family. Picrorniat Review Patterns are the most 
popular in America, due to their simplicity, style 
and economy. With the Patented Cutting and 
Construction Guides even a child of eight can lay 
out and cut the material as correctly as an expert. 
Forty Millions of them are sold in the United 
States every year in the leading stores. 


Picroniar Review gives you every month from 
twelve to sixteen pages of the newest fashions 
with patterns for each one, from the simplest house- 
gown or apron, to an elaborate evening or wedding 
dress. Picrorniat Review Patterns including the 
Cutting and Construction Guides cost only 20 to 
35 cents whereas others cost 40 to 50 cents. Try 
one pattern—it will convince you that with Pic- 
Troriat Review Patterns it is a delight to make for 
yourself the newest dresses. Picroriat Review for 
November is a gold mine of fashion information, 
Don’t miss it. 


Over 2,000,000 Readers 


Pictoriat Review today goes into over two million 
homes each and every month of the year. Now, 
when women in over two million homes, house- 
keepers with daily cares on their shoulders, decide 
to buy a magazine every month, it is clear proof 
that the magazine must have merit beyond the 
ordinary, isn’t it? Well, Picrornia, Review cer- 
tainly justifies the faith these women put in it, 
or it couid not be the huge success it is. 


All the 
Latest 
Fashions 



















* 
Cooking~ 
Do you want to know the new 
dishes? The new recipes? 
Methods to save time and mo- 
ney? Then read Picroriar Re- 
view for November. The reci- 
pes alone are worth double 

the price of the magazine. 
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mbroidery 


The Embroidery and Crochet 
Departments in Picroriat Re- 
view for November are a posi- 
tive delight. Contain many 
new ideas, new patterns, with 
much helpful information to 
the beginner. Be sure and 
see the color illustrations, 








Tear Off and Sign Today 


7th Avenue and 39th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: You may enter my subscription for Pictorial Review for one 
whole year, sending me the November issue at once. Later on you may bill 


Offer | The Pictorial Review Company. Dept 910. 


for Picroriat Review for a year, sending you the November Name 
issue right away. Later on we will bill you for the special low price 


me for the Special Subscription price of only $1.50 in ful' payment. 


of $1.50 in full payment. This Special Subscription Offer is open for pe 
a limited time only. You may never see it again. So in order to 


make sure of its advantages, you should send us the coupon at once. oD 


If you wish to send cash with order you may do so, but this is un- | 
necessary. In any event do not delay but get the coupon off to us at ; 
once. The November issue will come to you by return mail. ] State 
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MOULTERS 
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If you want your hens to moult 
naturally— 
If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 


Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 
They must eat lots, and be able to 


digest what they eat. 
That’s just what 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 


It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite— 


improves a hen’s whole system. 


It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 


makes the combs and wattles red 


rich, 


-the blood 


Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 


s00n as the moult is over. 
No time lost. 


No dormant egg organs after the moult, 


where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


Tell your dealer how many nens you have. 
There’s a right-size packa_e wor every flock. 
200 hens, the 25-lb. pail 
«00 hens, the 100-Ib. drum 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60hens,the 5-ib. pkg. 


1 spent so 
years in perfect- 
tng Pan-a-ce-a. 

Gritpert Hess 

M.D., D.V.S. 


For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR EGGS 


and Receive a Premium for Them 
We are catering to the finest trade in New 
England and will pay a premium for al) the fancy 
fresh eggs that we can get. Ship or bring us 
your eges, abselate satisfaction guar- 
anteed. We have no use for poor eggs 


SHAWMUT EGGS CO., 
119 Fourth St., Des Moines, 
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POULTRY. 
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Extraordinary Pullet Bargains 


April and May hatched. White and Brown 











Leghorns ¢1.00 and $1.25 each In two dozen lots while | 


they last. Best quality; superior egg strains. 


Dr. IRVING KING, fowa Hatcheries, lowa City, la. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Cockerels for November delivery Heavy boned, 
dark red, great laying strain. 200 cockerels, $2.50 
each; 30 cockerels, @5.00 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now Mre. Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa, 

for brofiers and al! 


. . 7 
Highest Prices Paid oie vind: of live 
poultry, aleo for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons A 
square deal always. ©. KE. McNEILL @ CO., 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Hilinols 





\HOICE February hatched White Wyandotte 
cockerels from trap-nested, prize winning stock; 
63.00 and 5.00. H. V. Wright, Ames, Iowa. 


PURE bred White Wyandotte cockerels. Extra 
fine birds. Priced to sell quickly Buy early 

and save money. Mrs. Emi! Sandberg, Harcourt, la. 
ARRED P. Rocks, also a few Racing Homer 
pigeons. Must sell to make room for young 
stock. D. H. Lesher, Marton, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, priced to 
sell. Over 20 years breeders of the best layiag 
strain. C. H. & J. E. Bauman, Pella, lowa 
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20 Eggs a Day 
From 1 24 Hens 





“Never Got So Many In My Life,” | 


Says Mrs. Dean. 


“I started using Don Sung on Jan. 1. 
My 24 hens, which had been laying only 3 
or 4 eggs a day, soon began laying 18 to 
20 eggs a day and have laid fine ever since. 
I never got so many eggs before in my life 
and I have been a poultry raiser for 26 
years.”—Mrs. Elva Dean, R. 3, Coolville, O. 

No_ guess-work about this. Mrs. Dean 
kept her egg record. In 4 months she used 
one 50c and three $1 boxes of Don Sung 
and got over 150 dozen extra eggs. 

“It doesn’t pay to be 
without Don Sung,” says 
Mrs. Dean. And it’s a fact. 
You're losing money every 
day you “get along with- 
out it.” Why not test it for 
yourself in this easy way: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 





Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 


you the same results, with your own flock? 
Don Sung is no trouble to use It costs 
nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 
prove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 
Don Sung from your local dealer, or send 
50 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
size, $1, holds three times as much), 
BURRELL-DUGGER CO., 428 Columbia 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





FERRETS. 
FERRET for sale, any size, color or sex. 

Write today for FREE price list. 
HIRAM PECK, Box 854, Des Moines, lowa. 
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| when their local buyer fixes the price 








THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wil) be cheerfully answered. 








On Being the Middleman 


“Why doesn’t the farmer sell direct 
to the housewife?” is an argument of- 
ten used to show the profits the farm- 
er is missing thru using the middleman 
to market his poultry products. 

A trial of this farmer-to-housewife 
market discloses some flaws in the 
system. If the housewife comes to the 
farm, she is apt to come at inconven- 
ient times, and almost invariably it 
will take twice the time to make a sale 
that it takes if the eggs or chickens 
are taken to the housewife. There is 
something in the landscape for the 
housewife to admire; the children want 
a drink or to see the cows and baby 
calves, etc., etc. Then a certain amount 
of momentum is lost when the farmer 
or his wife leave their work to become 
salesmen. 

The trials in delivering are that the 
housewife may not be home; is short 
of change; wonders why the farmer 
charges as much as she would have to 
pay at the store; finds when eggs are 
going up that she wants more than she 
has contracted for at the year-round 
price, and when eggs are going down 
that she does not want so many. 








One Type of Open Air House. 


The movement to ship eggs to the 
larger markets is making much head- 
way with careful breeders, since they 
suffer no from the poor-quality 
eggs of careless breeders, as they do 


loss 


based on the average run. Eggs of ex- 
tra size, flavor and freshness get the 
fixed price unless other arrangements 
are made. Speaking of direct shipping, 
a report from the Missouri College of 
Agriculture says: 

“Many farmers have become discour- 
aged because their local dealer has not 
paid more for their eggs which they 
have than for the ordinary current re- 
ceipts. This has caused the farmers | 
to seek a special market for their high- 
quality eggs. Where the eggs are pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity, the prac- 
tice is to ship them by express to the 
eastern market—most Missouri ship- 
ments going to New York. Eggs should 
not be held longer than five to seven 
days, and shipments are made in the 
standard 30-dozen case. The farmer 
who producing strictly high-class 
eggs and grades his product carefully 
finds this shipping profitable, while 
the producer who pays little attention 
to the quality receives such a low price 
for his eggs that this method of mar- 
keting is impractical. 

“Three women in Lincoln county 
made a shipment the same week jiast 
November. One received 70 cents, an- 
other 63, and the third 59 cents per 
dozen. The local price was 45 cents 
per dozen. The third woman had a 
small flock, she held her eggs too long 
in order to get a full case, and had not 





is 





graded them carefully. For her, the 
individual shipment was not a success. 

“Some of the up-to-date produce 
dealers in the state, realizing that they 
can not compete with this high-class 
market, are encouraging the large 
flock owners to make these individual 
shipments thru their produce houses. 
The farmer pays the poultry dealer a 
fixed sum per case—usually a dollar— 
the dealer in turn furnishes the mar- 
ket outlet, refrigeration both at the 
plant and in transit, and allows the 
producer to get the advantage of a 
car-lot rate, which is about one-third 
the express rate. The cost for market- 
ing runs about 8 cents per dozen, but 
there are many advantages of this 
system. Only a few dealers in the state 
have consented to codperate to this 
extent, however. 

“Two of our codperators followed 
this plan with this produce dealer and 
their bonus above local quotations the 
first six months was $122.28.” 





The Open Front House 


The open front house is to be seen 
in many variations. There is no ques- 
tion as to the healthfulness of the right 
kind of an open front house even tho 





(Courtesy U.S, Dept. Agri.) 


of a muslin covered 
the front is needed in 
stormy weather and of cold nights. 
We all know from’ experience that 
when the sun is shining on one of 
those coolish days before the fires are 
started that it is really warmer out of 
doors than in the house. 

The same thing is true of the open 
air poultry house; when the sun is 
shining in the chickens are more com- 
fortable than they would be in the 
same house with board walls. 

The open front houses are of special 
value in weaning the young stock from 
the brood coops, and for keeping sur- 
plus stock in health preparatory to 
Sale. 

One open air house which gave es- 
pecially good results had the roosts in 
the rear, elevated above the level of 
the window sill, with dropping boards 


the protection 
frame to close 


underneath. Under the droppings 
board were the nest boxes, made in 
tiers of five with the front board re- 


movable for cleaning. The hens were 
healthy, and laid well. Deep litter of 
clean straw was provided for scratch- 
ing in, and in extreme weather buck- 
ets of hot water placed on_ bricks 
heated hot in the oven early in the 
morning kept them supplied with wa- 
ter which rarely froze. 





THE ONLY REASON 

A gloomy young poet sent a poem to a 
paper, reports the Bonner Springs, Kan., 
Chieftain It was called ‘‘Why Am I 
Alive?” The editor returned it with a 
slip on which was typed, ‘“‘Because you 
sent this instead of bringing it person- 
ally.’’—Kansas Industrialist. 
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Notes on the New York State 
Fair Show 

Speaking of the Iowa State Fair poul- 
try show, in August, Mr. Warner, su- 
perintendent of poultry, said he had 
never seen a better exhibit of water- 
fowl, not even in Chicago. 

We were reminded of this on read- 
ing a,report of the eighty-second an- 
nual New York State Fair poultry 
show. Of this the writer says: “There 
was a truly remarkable exhibition of 
ducks and geese—nearly 300 ducks and 
over 150 geese.” 

We had at the Iowa fair, 206 ducks 
and 90 geese. New York had 43 Pekin 
ducks: Iowa had 53. New York had 34 
Rouen ducks; Iowa had 35. 

Since we don’t make such a good 
showing in the other classes, we carry 
the comparison no further, but this is 
enough to show that apparently water 
fowl are “getting by’’ better since the 
farmers are interesting themselves in 
ducks and geese. 

The big classes of poultry were, in 
order of numbers: Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Anconas, White Wyandottes, Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes, Black Leghorns, 
Black Langshans, Single Comb Minor- 
cas, Single Comb Rhode Island Whites, 
Columbian Plymouth Rocks, Buff Or- 
pingtons, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
Jersey Black Giants, 
White Orpingtons, White Plymouth 
Rocks, Partridge Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Light and Dark Plymouth Rocks. 

Judging from the apparent increase 
in popularity of black breeds at most 
of the fairs and shows, it would seem 
that the black pin feathers will soon 
not be held against them 





Chicken-Pox 


Chicken-pox is a common poultry 
disease among birds from six to eight 
months of age. It is apparently closely 
related to roup, but the cause and re- 
lationship of these diseases is not 
known. The disease passes so quickly 
thru a flock that it may be an exceed- 
ingly disastrous trouble. 

Chicken-pox makes its appearance as 
small, greasy, scab-like growths, which 
are irregular in shape. They vary in 
size from a pinhead to a pea, and are 
vellowish to a reddish-gray in color at 
first and later take on a dirty gray or 
brownish crust. These wart-like nod- 
ules lie on any of the non-feathered 
portions of the head of the bird, such 
as the comb, wattles, face and eyelids. 
In later stages of the disease, false or 
diphtheretic membranes may form in 
the mouth, nose passages, and wind- 
pipe, causing death by strangulation. 
The disease may extend to the intes- 
causing diarrhea, with subse- 
quent watery, bad smelling droppings, 
which are sometimes bloody. This usu- 
ully causes stupor, dullness, depression 
and death. 

Infected birds spread the disease 
rapidly, apparently by coming in con- 


tines, 


tact with other birds and contamina- 
tion of feed and water by crusts from 
the head, droppings and_ secretions 
from the mouth. Warm and damp 


weather favors its rapid transmission, 
especially in a flock with poor vitality. 

The vitality of the flock must be in- 
creased by stimulating, palatable feed, 
such as milk, mashes, green feed, green 
cut bone and grain. A tonic of one 
part epsom salts, one part dry pow- 
dered sulphur to twelve parts of dry 
mash has given good results. Mix toa 
crumbly condition with milk or water 
and feed every other day until the con- 
dition of the flock improves. Bad cases 
with false membranes in the mouth 
should be killed and burned. All oth- 
ers should be isolated, when possible. 
These cases should receive a head 
bath in a 1 to 1,000 solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury, made by placing 
a 7.3 grain tablet in a pint of water. 
Carbolated vaseline or full strength 
tincture of iodine applied at two or 
three intervals will remove the scabs. 


Single Comb | 








For especially valuable birds, scabs 
should be removed with a sharp knife 
before applying above treatment.— 
Iowa State College. 





The New Standard of Perfection 


The new standard of perfection is 
supposed to be out by January 1, after 
which time the old standard will be ob- 
solete and all exhibition birds will be 
judged by the standard of 1923. 

Mr. Branch, chairman of the revision 
committee, made a remark which ev- 
ery breeder of poultry should ponder 
thoughtfully when he said: “The com- 
mittee throughout has tried to follow 
in good faith the fundamental ideas in- 
corporated in the general introduction 
adopted for the 1923 standard, which 
principles are there to be set forth as 
follows: That in each breed the most 
useful type should be made the stan- 


| dard type.” 


We are getting away from the idea 
that “a standard-bred fowl is for ex- 
hibition and a utility fowl is for serv- 
ice”; that a cross-bred fow! is a better 
layer than any pure-bred, and that a 





mongrel is hardier than a pure-bred. 
To be sure, we will continue to have 
such statements repeated, but more 


® and more poultry breeders are using 


the standard of perfection as a guide 


| in choosing their breeders are learning 


that all of the standard qualifications 
as to shape were made qualifications 
because of their utility value. 





List of Hebrew and Legal 
Holiday 


FoNowing is a list of the hebrew and 
legal holidays, furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Foods and Markets. Keep this 
list for reference, since the approach of 


these days marks the best markets for 
poultry. 

1922— 

Jewish New Year, September 23; mar- 
ket days, September 18-21. Fat fowls, 
turkeys, ducks and geese in demand | 

Day of Atonement, October 2; market | 
days, September 26-29. All prime stock. 


especially White Leghorn chickens and | 
roosters. | 

Feast of Tabernacles, October 6; market 
days. October 2-4. Ducks, fowls and fat 
geese. 


Columbus Day, October 12: market | 
days, October 9-11. Live chickens, fowls {| 
and rabbits. j 
Thanksgiving Day, November 30; market | 
22-28. Turkeys, geese, 
fowls, capons, suckling pigs and rabbits. 
Feast of Law, December 15; market 
days, December 11-13. Prime quality of 
all kinds. 
Christmas 


days, November 


market 
geese, 
rabbits 


Day, December 25; 
days, December 19-22. Turkeys, 
fowls, capons, suckling pigs, live 
and live goats. 

New Year's Day, January 1; market 
days, December 26-29. Turkeys, geese, 
fowls. capons, suckling pigs, live rabbits 
and live goats, 


923 





Purim, March 2; market days, February 
26 to March 1. Fowls and hen turkeys | 

Easter, April 1; market days, March 26- | 
29. Fowls, capons, ducks, geese, rabbits, 
spring lambs and prime veal calves. 


Passover, April 1; market days, March 
26-29 Turkeys, fat fowls, ducks and 
geese 

Last Passover, April 6; market days, 
April 2-6. Prime quality of all kinds. 

Feast of Weeks, May 21; market days, 
May 15-18. Very little extra for this hol- 
iday. 

Memorial Day, May 30; market days, 
May 24-29. Broilers and prime stock of 


all kinds. 

Independence Day, July 4; market days, 
June 28 to July 3. Broilers especially. 

Jewish New Year, September 11; mar- 
ket days, September 5-8. Fat fowls, tur- 
keys, ducks and geese. 

Day of Atonement, September 20; mar- 
ket days, September 17-18. All prime 
stock, especially White Leghorn chickens 
and roosters. 

Feast of Tabernacles, 





September 24; 


market days, September 18-21. Ducks, 
fowls and fat geese. 
Columbus Day, October 12: market 


days, October 9-11. Live chickens, fowls 
and rabbits. 

Thanksgiving Day, November 29; mar- 
ket days, November 22-28. Turkeys, geese, 





fowls, capons, young pigs and rabbits. 

Feast of Law, December 3; market days, 
November 28-30. Prime quality of all 
kinds | 

Christmas Day, December 25; market | 
Gays, December 19-23. Turkeys, geese, 
fowls. capons, suckling pigs, live rabbits 
and live goats 

New Year's Day, January 1; market 
days, December 26-30. Turkeys, geese, 


fowls, capons, suckling pigs, live rabbits 
and live goats, 
































MULE-HIDE. 


NOT A MICK 
NAM 
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That is what 
MULE-HIDE 


Value! 








Why? 


Because we take longer in the mak- 
ing of MULE-HIDE Roofing and 


Shingles. 


more. 


stuff that’s in it. 
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100 Cents in Protection | 
for Every Dollar Spent 


ou get when you buy 
oofing and Shingles. 


More worth, and worth 
more because of it. 


Because we put into MULE-HIDE 
products raw materials that cost us 


You pay a little more for MULE- 
HIDE because we pay more for 


Frankly, the difference in price be- 
tween quality and inferiority is very 


There is only one MULE-HIDE. 
sist on the old and reliable trademark 
when you buy roofing or shingles. I} 


THE LEHON COMPANY | 


MANUFACTURERS i 
44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. oS CHICAGO, ILL. | 
“NOT A KICK IN A MILLION FEET” | 


LL/OMN FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 
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How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present low 
prices of feed and Bb tae prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. For atime my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
pale and only a few were laying. I tried 
different remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c packages of W alko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glos- 
sy ; combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get fivedozen. My pullets hatched 
in March are laying fine. 
Mrs. C. C. Taker Huntsville, Mo. 


More Eggs 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and working 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. Let 
us prove to you Walko Tonix will make your 
hens lay. Send 50c for a package on our guar- 
antee—your money back if not satisfied. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 29, WATERLOO, IA. | 





When writing to advertisers men- | 


Farmer. 


rHensLay Like 


Don't keep boarders any longer. Make 
every ben lay all winter just like pure- 
bredsinspring. This book tells how. 
Contains Formula for Standard Egg 
Producer Bo h made SO ecrub culis 
juce 3 amp per é day all winter. 
asy to ae at Illustration 
shows actual results before and after 
feeding standard Egg Producer. Book 
contains 57 formalas 
for mash and scratch 
feeds; and dozens of 
money on plans. Tells 
how to feed all men, Be of all 
ages for all pr aed 
season for 00 
with 3 year ebaawiotene 
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ithly. SOc yr.; yrs. $1. Magazine so food 

a wants t of this paper will want {t. Contains exact 
me practic al —_- day +A raiser and be 


ya which is so often sad godly lacking. Sen. 
Slog. Better» isn ret this sagt 0 il witrate’ valsable maga- 
00 and get 36 issues, 3 years, 


al Sele ie pale 1225 wae. Bidg., Waverly, Is. 
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“NEW 


Mr. Lee is author of a score of 
books on poultry, having a dis- 
pipation pot more than TWENTY 
MILLION copies. He considers 
as beet of all, his latest book 
“POULTRY TROUBLES” 
There are olimatic troubles; seasonal 
troubles; neighborhood troubles; - 
demic, eccident. vermin, housi: | 


feeding troublee—their PRE 
and TREATMENT ali told ia the plain, 


By 
GEO. H. LEE  casiiy way fot 
wbich Mr. Leo's writings are » famous, 


st worth reading. A copy may be E £ 
, or from 


from any dealer handling Lee's Lies 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept F-52 Omaha, Nebr 





Killer and Germozone 





DOGS. 









stil sees ah ate 
HOMONT KENNELS er 
Box 212 , Monticeiio, | towe <> 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 





moerica’s TH. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 

















German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


w. R. Watson, Mer., E Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 














EAUTIEU 1, COLLIE and SHEPH =RD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
R. ELLIS, 


Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 





POULTRY, 





naan 
{)NGLISH Penciled Indian Runner Drakes 280 egg 

vi strain; $2.50 each; fine large stock. Mra. H. C. 
McConnell, Belkns ap, lowa. 





feo bred to lay strain of Thompson’s Ringlets 
barred Plymouth Roek pulluts, April birds $1.25 
each. May putiets @100 each. Also White Pekin 
Ducks $1.25. Emory Le wis, Britt, lowa. 
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have made $3 an hour in that 
way, and counting these earn- 
ings with my own savings, the 
belt paid for itself long ago.” 


Alex Woelffer, of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, says the only belt 
he ever used that really 
heldthe pulleysandrantrouble- 
free is the Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt. “Even during and after 
rains, it delivers without a 
miss,” he says. “There is never 
any tension to endanger the 
engine through overheating; 
never any re-setting. It does 
not stretch, shrink or stiffen. 


“It is so powerful and so effi 

cient that I have not only got 
my own work donewithiteasily 
and quickly, but have found 
time to use it many extra hours 
for my neighbors, in their 
threshing, silo-filling, corn- 
shredding and wood-cutting. I 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts put 
an end to farm belt troubles. 
They need no breaking in. They 
require no belt dressing. They 
do not separate at the plies. 
Goodyear means good wear. 


They come in endless type for 
all heavy duty and in suitable 
lengths for water pumping, 
cream separating, electric light- 
ing plant, washing machine 
and other light drives. For 
further information about them 
write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio,or Los Angeles,California. 
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Would You 
Dare Test Your 
Suit Like This? 


1 per tel try it—for water 
wiil wreck most suits— 
thev’re not built to stand 
such usage. 


But Clothcraft Clothes ARE—the fa- 
mous water-bucket test proves it—proves 
that the many little things that make 
up Clothcraft Clothes are built into a 
whole that will give real service. 


Read about it for yourself in our little 
Clothcraft Serge Folder. It has real swatches 
of the cloth in it, too —swatches you can fin- 
ger critically. We'll be glad to send you a 
swatch folder without charge—write for one 
today, using the blank below or simply a 


postcard, 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Cleveland, O. 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
2177 W. 53rd St., Cleveland, O. 
Please send me, without obligation, folder containing actual swatches 


of Clothcraft Serge. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


“You'll have a few expenses,” suggested | or huts, with their high peaked roofs 


Talbot. 

“Oh—yes—well, make it a year and a 
half, just to be on the safe side.”’ 

Johnny was eagerly anxious to know 
everybody on the ship, with the exception 
of about a dozen from his own south. As 
far as I could see they did not in the 
slightest degree differ except in dress 
from any of the other thirty or forty from 
that section, but Johnny distinguished. 
He stiffened as tho Yank’s gunbarrel had 
taken the place of his spine whenever one 
of these men was near; and he was so 
coldly and pointedly courteous that I 
would have slapped his confounded face 
if he had acted so to me. 

‘‘Look here, Johnny,’’ I said to him one 
day, ‘“‘what’s the matter with those fel- 
lows? They look all right to me. What 
do you know against them?” 

“T never laid eyes on them before in my 
life, sir,’’ he replied, stiffening perceptibly. 

“Take that kink out of your back,” I 
warned him. “That won’t work worth a 
cent with me!” 

He laughed. 

“I beg pardon. They are not gentle- 
men.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by gen- 
tlemen,” said I; “it’s a wide term. But 
lots of us here aren't gentlemen—far, far 
from it. But you seem to like us.” 

He knit his brows. 

‘I can't explain. They are the class of 
cheap politician that brings into disrepute 
the chivalry of the south, sir.’’ 

Talbot and I burst into a shout of laugh- 
ter, and even Yank, leaning attentively 
on the long barrel of his pea rifle, grinned 
faintly. We caught Johnny up on that 
word—and he was game enough to take it 
well. Whenever something particularly 
had happened to be also southern, we 
called it the chivalry. The word caught 
hold; so that later it came to be applied 
as a generic term to the southern wing of 
venal politicians that early tried to con- 
trol the new state of California. 

I must confess that if I had been John- 
ny I should have stepped more carefully 
with these men. They were a dark, suave 
lot, and dressed well. In fact, they and a 
half dozen obviously professional men 
alone in all that ship wore what we would 
call civilized clothes. I do not know which 
was more incongruous—our own red 
shirts, or the top hats, flowing skirts, and 
light pantaloons of the quietly courteous 
gentlemen. They were quite as well 
armed as ourselves, however, wearing 
their revolvers beneath their armpits, or 
carrying short double pistols. They treat- 
ed Johnny with an ironically exaggerated 
courtesy, and paid little attention to his 
high airs. It was obvious, however, that 
he was making enemies. 

Talbot Ward knew everybody aboard, 
from the captain down. His laughing, 
half-aloof manner was very taking; and 
his ironical comments on the _ various 
points of discussion, somehow, conveyed 
no sting. He was continually accepting 
gifts of newspapers—of which there were 
a half a thousand or so brought aboard— 
with every appearance of receiving a fa- 
vor. These papers he carried down to our 
tiny box of a room and added to his bun- 
dle. I supposed at the time he was doing 
all this on Moliere’s principle, that one 
gains more popularity by accepting a fa- 
vor than by bestowing one. 





CHAPTER IV—THE VILLAGE BY 
THE LAGOON 


In the early morning one day we came 
in sight of a round high bluff with a cas- 
tle atop, and a low shore running away. 
The ship’s man told us this was Chagres. 

This news caused a curious disintegra- 
tion in the ship’s company. We had here- 
tofore lived together a good-humored 
community. Now we immediately drew 
apart into small suspicious groups. For 
we had shortly to land ourselves and our 
goods, and to obtain transportation across 
the isthmus,; and each wanted to be 
ahead of his neighbor. 

Here the owners of much freight found 
themselves at a disadvantage. I began 
to envy less the proprietors of those enor- 
mous or heavy machines for the separa- 
tion of gold. Each man ran about on the 
deck collecting busily all his belongings 
into one pile. When he had done that, he 
spent the rest of his timé trying to ex- 
tract definite promises from the harassed 
ship's officers that he should go ashore in 
the first boat. 

Talbot and I sat on our few packages 
and enjoyed the scene. The ship came 
to anchor and the sailors swung the boat 
down from the davits. The passengers 
crowded around in a dense, clamoring 
mob. We arose, shouldered our effects, 
and quietly slipped around to the corre- 
sponding boat on the other side the ship. 
Sure enough, that also was being lowered. 
So that we and a dozen who had made the 
same good guess, were, after all, the first 
to land. 

The town proved to be built on low 
ground in a bay the other side the castle 
and the hill. It must be remembered that 
I had never traveled. The cane houses 


thatched with palm leaves, the straight 
palms in the background against the sky, 
the morasses all about, the squawk and 
flop of strange, long-legged marsh birds, 
the glare of light, the queer looking craft 
beached on the mud, and the dark- 
skinned, white-clad figures awaiting us— 
all these struck strongly at my imagina- 
tion. 

We beached in the mud, and were at 
once surrounded by a host of little, brown, 
clamorous men. Talbot took charge, and 
began to shoot back Spanish at a great 
rate. Some of the little men had a few 
words of English. Our goods were seized, 
and promptly disappeared in a dozen di- 
rections. I tried to prevent this, but 
could only cellar one man at atime. All 
the Americans were swearing and threat- 
ening at a great rate. I saw Johnny, 
tearing up the beach after a fleet native, 
fall flat and full length in the mud, to the 
vast delight of all who beheld. 

Finally Talbot ploughed his way to me, 

“It’s all settled,” said he. “I’ve made a 
bargain with my friend here to take us 
up in his boat to Cruces for fifteen dol- 
lars apiece for four of us.” 

“Well, if you need two more, for heay- 
en’s sake rescue Johnny,” I advised. 
“He'll have apoplexy.” 

We hailed Johnny and explained mat- 
*ters. Johnny was somewhat put to it to 
attain his desired air of imperturbable 
calm. 

“They’ve got every blistered thing I 
own, and made off with it!” he cried. 
“Confound it ,sir, I'm going to shoot ev- 
ery saddle-colored hound in the place if 
I don’t get back my belongings!” 

“They've got our stuff, too,” I added. 

“Well, keep calm,”’ advised Talbot. ‘TI 
don’t know the game down here, but it 
strikes me they can’t get very far thru 
these swamps, if they do try to steal, and 
I don’t believe they’re stealing anyway; 
the whole performance to me bears a 
strong family resemblance to hotel run- 
ners. Here, compadre!” 

He talked a few minutes with his boat- 
man, 

“That's right,”’ he told us, then. ‘‘Come 
ont!’’ 

We walked along the little crescent of 
beach, looking into each of the boats in 
the long row drawn up on the shore. They 
were queer craft, dug out from the trunks 
of trees, with small decks in bow and 
stern, and with a low roof of palmetto 
leaves amidships. By the time we had 
reached the end of the row we had col- 
lected all our effects. Our own boatman 
stowed them in his craft. 

Thereupon, our minds at rest, we re- 
turned to the landing to enjoy the scene. 
The second ship’s boat had beached, and 
the row was going on, worse than before. 
In the seething, cursing, shouting mass 
we caught sight of Yank’s tall figure lean- 
ing imperturbably on his rifle muzzle. 
We made our way to him. 

“Got your boat yet?’’ Talbot shouted 
at him. 

“Got nothin’ yet but a headache in the 
ears,” said Yank. 

“Come with us then. 
plunder?” 

Yank stooped and swung to his shoul- 
der a small bundle tied with ropes. 

“She's all thar,’’ said he. 

These matters settled, we turned with 
considerable curiosity to the little village 
itself. It was all exotic, strange. Every- 
thing was different, and we saw it thru 
the eyes of youth and romance as epito- 
mizing the storied tropics. 

There were perhaps a couple of hundred 
of the cane huts arranged roughly along 
streets in which survived the remains of 
crude paving. All else was a morass. Sin- 
gle palm trees shot up straight, to burst 
like rockets in a falling star of fronds. 
Men and women, clad in a single cotton 
shift reaching to the knees, lounged in the 
doorways or against the frail walls, smok- 
ing cigars. Pot-bellied children, stark 
naked, played everywhere, but principally 
in the mudholes and on the offal dumps 
Innumerable small, hairless dogs were 
everywhere about, a great curiosity to us, 
who had never even heard of such things 
We looked into some of the interiors, but 
saw nothing in the way of decent furni- 
ture. The cooking appeared to be done 
between two stones. A grand tropical 
smell hung low in the air. On the thresh- 
olds of the doors, inside the houses, in 
the middle of the streets, anywhere, ev 
erywhere, were old fish, the heads of 
cattle, drying hides, all sorts of car- 
rion, most of it well decomposed. Back 
of the town was a low, rank jungle of 
green, and a stagnant lake. The latter 
had a delicate border of greasy blue mud. 

Johnny and I wandered about complete- 
ly fascinated. Talbot and Yank did not 
seem so impressed. Finally Talbot called 
a halt. 

“This is all very well; if you kids like 
to look at yellow fever, blackjack, and 
corruption, all right,’’ said he. “But we've 
got to start pretty soon after noon, and 
in the meantime where do we eat?” 

We returned thru the town. It was now 
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Red Top 


Double Strength Studded Tee 
Steel Fence Posts 


The New Post 

The Farmers’ Preference 
No Holes—No Rivets 

25 Per Cent Stronger 
Heavy Anchor Plate 
Aluminized 

The Right Price 
Guaranteed 

Handy Fasteners 


(Furnished Free) 


For New Fences or Repairs. See 
the New Red Top at Your Dealers. 
Circular on request. 


RED TOP STEEL POST CO. 


38-E SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





When You Buy Fence 
Square Deal Fence pas never been the 


cheapest fence in price. But thousands of farmers 
ev tell you that it isthe most economical fence Mi 
@ to buy because it stands tight and trim years efter 

@® cheap fence has gone to rust and ruin. 

Catalog tells why it lasts longer, is easier to 
erect and requires fewer posts than most others. 

s That's wr you get 3 ig 
your money when you buy 

> SQUARE DEAL FENCE ; 

a This famous fence has one piece, Dicket- 
like stay wires and — or crimped strand wires ae 
which vent sagging and bag, ing. The Square 

@ Deal t holds” Movers joint lace yntout 

slipping. new catalog tells how 
~ it is made and describes its many ts 
features. ® 


und Bargain for 


Zs Land Owners 
Ropp’ s New Calcu-, 
._ Free with our 


6 Wire Co. 
3807 Industrial St., Peoria, ill, 





ARM FEN 


CENTS A ROD _ 
= . 2% inch H 

; 280. a r 
up for 47 inch. WE PAY THE 
Raton. Low prices Barbed 
Factory As User Direct. 
>) ‘on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for free catalog now. 


NTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 420 MORTON, Lis. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


Taaidt ll) Ee Saved Every Third Dollar,’ 
GACTORY DIRECT writes F’, Peterson, Atal- 
i issa, lowa. You, too, can 
buying direct at 
Factory Prices. 
WE PA THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
—-_ of Farm, Poult —_ a 

BROS. & and Barbed 
BROS. Dept, 296 





We pay pean, cash prices for 
walnut logs delive at rail- 
roads or standing, if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL CO. (Inc.) 
1001 Murphy St. 
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comment and curiosity. The half-naked 
men and women with the cigars, and the 
wholly naked children and dogs, seemed 
not in the least disturbed or enlivened. 

Talbot’s earnest inquiries finally got 
us to the Crescent hotel. It was a hut 
exactly like all the rest, save that it had 
a floor. From its name I suppose it must 
have been kept by a white man, but we 
never got near enough thru the crowd to 
find out. Without Talbot we should have 
gone hungry, with many others, but he 
inquired around until we found a native 
willing to feed us. So we ate on an up- 
turned hencoop outside a native hut. The 
meal consisted of pork, bread and water. 

We strolled to the beach at the hour ap- 
pointed with our boatman. He was not 
there; nor any other boatman. 

“Never mind,” said Ward; “I'll know 
him if I see him. I'll go look him up. 
You fellows find the boat with our things 
in it.” 

He and I re-entered the village, but a 
fifteen minutes’ search failed to disclose 
our man. Therefore we returned to the 
beach. A crowd was gathered close about 
some common center in the unmistakable 
restless manner of men about a dog fight 
or some other kind of a row. We pushed 
our way in. 

Johnny and Yank were backed up 
against the palmetto awning of one of 
the boats in an attitude of deadly and 
quiet menace. Not two yards away stood 
four of our well-dressed friends. Nobody 
as yet displayed a weapon, except that 
Yank’'s long rifle lay across the hollow of 
his left arm instead of butt to earth; 
but it was evident that lightnings were 
playing. The boatman, who had ap- 
peared, alone was saying anything, but 
he seemed to be supplying language for 
the lot 

Johnny’s tense, alert attitude 
a little when he saw us 

“Well?” inquired Ward easily. 
the trouble?” 

“Yank and I found our goods dumped 
out on the beach, and others in their 
place,’ ’ said Johnny. 

“So you proce¢ aded to reverse matters? 
How about it?’’ he inquired pleasantly of 
the four men. 

“I know nothing about it,”’ replied one 
of them shortly. ‘‘We hired this boat, and 
we intend to have it; and no whipper- 
snapper is going to keep us from it.” 

(Continued next week) 
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SMALL POTATOES AND SEED 
SELECTION 

The small potatoes from healthy, vigor- 
ous plans are just as good for seed pur- 
poses as pieces of the large tubers from 
the same plants, declares the potato ex- 
pert at the New York experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva. In careful studies made 
at the station the yield of marketable 
tubers from whole small seed potatoes ex- 
ceeded that from pieces of large potatoes 
from the same plants by almost seventeen 
bushels per acre. It is the opinion of the 
station specialist, therefore, that the dis- 
advantages of whole small seed potatoes 
have been overestimated. 

“Where a special seed plat has been 
maintained and all diseased plants care- 
fully removed, there is no reason why the 
small tubers will not give as good, if not 
better, results than pieces of the large 
tubers from the same plants,”’ declares 
the station expert. ‘The continued selec- 
tion of small tubers year after year, of 
course, is not advisable. Neither is it de- 
sirable to use small tubers from the main 
crop, in case a special seed plat has not 
been established, unless the diseased and 
weak plants have been removed from the 
field. Also in buying seed potatoes from 
outside sources it is always best to insist 
on medium-sized tubers unless the pota- 
toes come from a field which has been 
certified by a regularly authorized in- 
spector as being free from diseases.” 





SPRAYING INCREASED POTATO 
YIELD 

Lee county farmers proved this year 
that it pays to spray potatoes for the leaf 
hopper, the small green bug which at- 
tacks potato vines each summer and is 
popularly believed to be the cause of tip- 
burn. Under the direction of the Lee 
County Farm Bureau an experimental po- 
tato plot on the R. O. Boyd farm was 
sprayed three times this season with Bor- 
deaux. The yield from a row of sprayed 
potatoes 39 feet long was four bushels and 
31 pounds of marketable tubers and 17 
pounds of culls. The yield from the same 
area of an unsprayed check plot was three 
bushels and 16 pounds of marektable po- 
tatoes and 23 pounds of culls. Even on 
this small plot, the extra yield of potatoes 
more than paid the spraying expenses. On 
a large patch the spraying expense per 
bushel would of course be reduced. 





INFORMATION FOR FUR TRAPPERS 


Prospective trappers will find much use- 
ful information in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1293, ‘Laws Relating to Fur Animals,” 
published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The bulletin gives com- 
plete information on open seasons, legal 
methods, licenses, bounties and other 
points relative to trapping in each of the 
different states. The publication may be 
obtained free by writing the department 








at Washington, D, C, 


Montgomery Ward 2 ©. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You 
Miss this 
Money Saving 
Opportunity 


This Catalogueis Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates 
Our Fiftieth Anniversary by Offering You 
Everything for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day. 


O write today for your free copy of this big Golden 
Jubilee Catalogue will mean a saving of many dollars 
to YOU this Fall. 


It answers every question about price, establishes for 
you the right price to pay for everything you buy. 


Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in right buy- 
ing—has gone into this book. Fifty years’ experience in 
low price making is here at your service. 

Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price to pay 
for everything you buy. Take advantage of the many big 
bargains it offers—the many, many things offered at less 
than market prices. 


This advertisement is printed to tell you of the saving 
this book offers you, and to tell you that one copy of this 
Catalogue is yours—FREE. You need merely write us a 
postal, or fill in the coupon below, and one copy of our big 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue will be mailed you FREE. 

TO THE WOMAN: This free 
Catalogue offers you the newest 
styles, selected in New York by our 
own Fashion Experts. And all the 


usual extra “‘style profit’? has been 
eliminated from our prices. 


Golden Jubilee Bargains. Every- 
thing a man needs, to wear or to use, 
is offered at prices that mean many 
dollars saved. 


FOR THE FARM: For fifty 
years the American Farmer and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
helped each other. This book out- 
does all our past achievement in 
making low prices for you. 


It offers you everything for the 
home at a big saving: Rugs, Carpets, 
Curtains, Furniture, Home Furnish- 
ings of all kinds of standard quality 
at money saving prices. 


TO THE MAN: Think of an all 
wool—virgin wool—suit for less than 
$15.00. This is an example of our 


Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hard- 
ware—everything the farmer needs 
—is offered at a saving. 


MONTGOMERY WARD&CO. 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 





Your Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


We announce anew perfected service for you. Mail this coupon to one of our five houses nearest you 
After a year’s work and study, originating 
and testing new systems, and employing ex- To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 
perts, we have perfected a new system that Dept. 3 
makes certain a very quick and satisfactory Pena , City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
service to —. Portland, Ore. 
Practically every order that comes to Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. this season will actually GSail thie coupon to the house nearest you) 
be shipped and on its way to you in less than Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
48 hours. Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 
Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
a new service. True it is indeed that: ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House, is Today the Most Progressive.” 
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TRAPPERS 
Furs High Now 


Bo son OF SeTRaPs = 4 
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Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Get ready now for bis trapping season--Fur prices 
will continue high. Send for new Book of Traps. 
Bigger and Better than ever this year--many en- 
tirely new oe devices, including the Taylor 
Far Getter, ich js a Trap. Gun--rifle and pistol 
combine i mok ke Torpedo, New Kompakt Trape, 
ete. Many Pew guns shown for the first time-- 
also trapping laws, trapping methods, traps and 
baits to use--lists everything the trapper uses at 
money saving prices. Most complete fur book 
ever faenectes L for FREE distribution. Sen 
our mame end address for Taylor Trapping 
rvice. Most complete Fur Market reports, also 
shipping tags, Free to you. Write today to 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO.,150 Fur Ex... St. Louis, Mo. 











FURS-RUMBAUGH 


9 Stretching 
Board Patterns 
My stretching board patterns have 
increased returns for a quarter mil- 
lion American op y~ I want to 
send you a set FR because I want 
your shipments this year, and can pay 
more for carefully stretched skins. 
Get started right Big season ahead. Prices 
booming. Write for Reubousn’ @ free patterns 
and monthly market ee rt 


W. R. RUMBAUGH p< Des Moines, I i 





BIG SEASON 


NOW 











Idest tor 
will o- -4 ted bold 
separate. Write for fra stip — 
| — Te aad pr ice list of b 
--also furs when season 
opens. No commission charge. 
Eugene Donzelot & Son 
21 Denszelot Ridg,. St. Louts, Me, 
ESTABLISHED 1844, 





rite Today Wise 
Telle HOW TO GRADE FURS— 
how to trap. Also Supply Catalog, 
ame Lawsand Fur Price Lists. 
All sent FREE to trappers only. 
316 Hill Bidg 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. St. Louis, Mo. 







Bog s Spavine==y 


Fleming’ s Spavin Liquid 
@ bottte (postpaid anecial 

~ a whAe oft blominhes Bog Spa avin, Thor. or. 

Core, Capped Hock, ete, 

‘ tle re wired an mone: 

Writer ine 

VETERINARY ADVISER. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
31 Uaien Stock Verde, Chicago, Illinois 
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A prize of one e dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 





Joshua Crabapple says 
“Even the man who is deaf to 
reason can hear money talk.” 





ANOTHER TITLE CONTEST 
your in- 


Here's another chance to show 


genuity in picking titles. Look over the 
picture below, pick out a good title, a 
dozen of them if you can get that many, 
write them on a postcard with your name 
and address, and send them to Joshaway, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Con- 


test closes November 3. Prize announce- 
ment in issue of November 10. One dollar 
for the winner. 
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A JUST CORNPLAINT 
iything 


Do corn ears know about prices? 


Did a fat yellow ear chuckle to himself 
When he thumped into the wagon 

Back in 1919 

And found himself rated at one-fifty 

A bushel? 

Does an ear of corn talk to himself this fall 


isker grumbles 
cents? 


the hi 
forty 


And grumble because 
That corn’s worth only 


It must worry an ear of corn a good deal 


If he tries to figure these things out 

Listen to him 

“I weigh more than father or grandfather. 

There's nothing the matter with me. 

I'l! feed hogs or cattle just as well 

What's the trouble?” 

Maybe he'll figure it over this winter in 
the crib 

And stew and fret about it 

And wonder why he isn't as welcome as 
great-grandpapa was 

Back in 1919. 

Maybe he will— 

Then if we have a big shrink on stored 
corn this winter, 

We'll know what the trouble was. 

Ald 





trust 
indeed; but they really 
about driving 


more than men, 


“Women, much 
in God.” They do, 
should learn more 


IN 


EFFICIENCY THE CATTLE BUSI- 
NESS 

We see by the papers that scientists are 
now identifying cattle by the Bertillon 
system. This morning’s paper says that 
instead of frightening, tying and throw- 
ing the poor beasts and burning their 
flesh with red-hot branding irons, cattle- 


a fingerprint of their noses 
which identifies them ever afterward. 
That will be a great thing for the cow- 
boys All they'll have to now when 
they want to find a stray in a herd 
of a hundred thousand wander 


men can take 


do 
cow 
to 


is 


around for a week or so with a card index 
under their arm and examine each muz- 
zle with a magnifying glass. 

And yet people were just as happy in 
the old days when contentment wasn't 
quoted f. o. b. Detroit 

The quickest way to win a man’s re- 
spect is to let him know you think him a 


wonder 
Too many young men who long to make 
a killing begin on time. 














—know the 


That’s the only way to make real money 
outof furs. The man whe ships without 
knowing the market is throwing away 
money. Chas. P. Mann’s fur prices 
and information. Learn when and what 
to ship. 


We Tell You—Free! 


As a service to trappers we gladly send 
free our market information, price-lists, 
shipping-tags, and advice on when and 
whattoship. Herein St. Louis we know 
what’s doing—we have a finger on the 


Don’t wait — 





Don’t cheat yourselves 


CHAS. P. MANN FUR CO. 





fur market! 


pulse of the market—and we pass that 
information on to you. If you take ad- 
vantage of it, your furs will bring you 
— more dollars than they otherwise 
would. 


Just Send Your Name 


A postcard will do. Just send name and 
address, and you’l) receive regularly our 
complete market information service, with 
fore-casts and advice. It doesn’t cost a 
cent—it saves you dollars! 


write today! 


719 ayy 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 














REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


Beautiful—Sanitary— 
Everlasting— 





For All Farm Buildings 


This load-bearing tile has broken mortar joints 
which prevent seepage of moisture thru walls, 
full range of colors—artistic finish—fire resisting— 


cost 


sanitary. Chosen by Ames College. 


Our engineers wt 1 assist in drawing 


and estimates. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 


Redfield, lowa 


plaus 
Have permanent buildings. 
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THE AUTO-OILED reins og 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


bearing. The shafts run in oil. 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and runinoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
Pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


AERMOTOR CO. fac 


Write today 
Sor Circular. 





A year’s supply of 
oil ia sent with 











Aermotor 
Towers are 


Towers o; 
Baek 
Des Moines 
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our Trapping Supplies 
FREE! 1 Write today for big 
pventem List and Catal 
Fur Magazine FREE—“Trappers 
foll of trapping secrets, hunting stor- 
i vance eet Market News, Game 
ws 


of Tra: *S 
o Exchane 





all FREE, ‘Write today. 
Biggs pays most for furs. 
&.W.8IGGS @ Co. 

7 Biggs Bidg. 








IDES Tanned 
eather 


All hides eventually reach the tanner. 
Ship your hides direct to the Omaha Tanning Co. 
and have them made into LEATHER and re- 
turned direct to you. Keep the middlemen's 
profits in your own pockets, 
When you ship us your hides you are sending them to the ONLY 
custom leather tannerin this part ofthe country 
FREE SAMPLE Let us send you a free sample ofour 
leather; also booklet on how we tan 
and BOOKLET eather fer gon, giving mn Ho and 
showing how we save you more than half WRITE TODAY. 


OMAHA TANNING CO, agq5 S. 27th St. Ketrast 
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eterinary | 


FISTULA 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what is good to cure 
fistula on horses? I have a good young 
mare that has it very badly.” 

There is no successful treatment for fis- 
tula except surgery and this requires the 
services of a_ skilled veterinarian who 
will cut away the diseased tissues and 
establish drainage for the wound, 








RHEUMATISM 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

*T have a brood sow that seems to be 
weak in the ankles and her ankles double 
over and she staggers around for two 
days and now she can’t get up very well. 
She has been fed on blue grass pas- 
ture, corn and oat slop. Do you think 
this hog has gotten too hot? She is hred 
for fall pigs. Would like to know what 
can be done for her.” 

The condition you describe in your sow 
may be rheumatic. If so, a good dry stall 
with plenty of bedding should be furnished 
and the affected legs should be rubbed 
daily with white liniment which your 
druggist can supply you. 

There is a possibility of the condition 
being paralysis, and if so recovery is 
doubtful. Treatment for the latter condi- 
tion is not usually successful. 


CHRONIC MASTITIS 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Would like to know what is the mat- 
ter with my Jersey cow. She is six years 
old. About a year ago one quarter of her 
udder swelled and the milk was stringy. 
This went away in two or three days and 
she was all right for probably six months. 
Then the same thing happened again. 
Then last spring since her last calf came 
her udder has gradually grown larger un- 
til it is much larger than it should be and 
hard. The cow doesn't flinch for pressure 
on her udder,.”’ 

Your cow has chronic mastitis and a 
case of such long standing is doubtless 
incurable. The danger in Keeping such an 
animal is that the disease may be of an 
infectious nature and spread to other 
members of the herd. We feel it will be 
to your advantage to dry the animal and 
fatten her for beef. To dry her rapidly, 
rub the udder with srerrctgaameace oil daily. 


BLOODY MILK 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T wonder if I could learn thru your 
veterinary department what to do for a 
milk cow that gives bloody milk out of one 
teat?’ . 

The treatment of a cow giving bloody 
milk depends entirely on the cause. If the 
condition is due to a bruise or injury the 
udder should be bathed twice daily in wa- 
ter as hot as can comfortably be borne by 
the hand, 

If there is an obstruction in the teat 
it will have to be ent out by a competent 
veterinarian. The possibility of the con- 
dition being due to tuberculosis is so 
great that the milk from the other quar- 
ters should not be used until it has been 
shown by the tuberculin test that the ani- 
mal is free from tuberculosis. If the cow 
is a grade and not particularly valuable 
the best treatment is to dry her up and 
feed her out for market. 


MILK FEVER 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me advice about what to 
do with sows that have milk fever? These 
sows all had good litters and in about 
three days the sows’ bags became caked 
and hard. There were four of them that 
way. I used turpentine and lard and then 
turned them out where they could wallow 
in the mud. All of their pigs died. Will 
it be safe to breed them again or will 
they have it another year?” 

A common cause of the condition you 
describe affecting your sows is infection 
entering the udders thru wounds made by 
pigs’ teeth and coming from filthy hog 
wallows or manure piles. Keeping your 
S0ws away from such ought to prevent 
the condition. Sometimes even clean ap- 
bearing stalls become infected with pus 
Producing bacteria that gain entrance 
thru the same channels described above. 
Before time for farrowing have the pens 
Well disinfected and supplied with clean 
Straw. The only danger in using these 
Sows again is that the mastitis was so 
Severe this year that the milk secreting 
glands were destroyed and if so no milk 
Will be secreted for the pigs. 








MANGE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have sixty-eight spring pigs that 
came in the last part of April. They all 
came within four days, and now some 
Weigh 140 pounds while others don’t weigh 
Over forty pounds. They are proportioned 
right for their different weights and have 
all had the same things to eat and the 
Same amount. Do you think the trouble 
is worms? If so, what is a good remedy? 


I have one pig that is covered with a sort 
What can I do for it?” 


of scab. 











The pig covered with scabs doubtless 
has mange, caused by the mange mite, 
and possibly that is’ at least partly the 
cause of the unthrifty condition of part of 
your herd. Unless a close examination is 
made the condition may be overlooked. 

Treatment for mange consists of dipping 
the animals in some of the coal tar prod- 
ucts. You can secure reliable dips from 
your veterinarian or druggist and should 
apply them as per directions. We suggest 
you see your veterinarian. 

For worms, oil of chenopodium 15 to 20 
minims, depending on size, given in one 
ounce of castor oil, is an efficient worm 
eradicator. The oil will sicken the pigs if 
given in too large dosage. 

Another valuable but more costly rem- 
edy is: Santonin, 5 grains; areca nut, 2 
drams; calomel, 2 grains; sodium bicor- 
bonate, 1 dram. 

The above is the dose for a 100-pound 
hog, others in proportion. This may be 
given in slop. Take hogs to be treated 
off feed for 22 to 24 hours. 

Mix sufficient of the powder in thin 
slop for ten head, and treat only this 
number at a time in order to give each a 
chance to get its share. 





Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, Oct. 19.—The 
weather was fair for all kinds of crop, 
and a fair yield—but I have seen better. 
The pig crop was small in the spring and 
not many trying to raise fall pigs. The 
corn is being put into the cribs, and is a 
fair quality. Pastures are short and the 


ground is dry only on top.—J. K. White- 
hill. 
Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, Oct. 19.— 


The crop of 1922 is being harvested and 
placed in the granaries as fast as we can. 
Help is searce, and almost every one is 
working overtime to do the best we can. 
Every one has started to crib and several 
are shredding Corn is a good crop this 
year. Price is just fair; standing corn 
sold in the field at $15.75 per acre. Oats 
are 34 cents per bushel. Cows and pigs, 
however, are a valuable asset at the pres- 
ent time: good springers will bring near 
the century mark, and pigs sell readily at 
$10 each. A few bankrupt sales in this 
locality. It is to be hoped that “nor- 
maley” will soon arrive.—J. Diedrich. 
Louisa County, (se) Iowa, Oct. 20.— 
First killing frost October 16; only a few 
light frosts before this. Very dry and 
getting drier; only one light rain during 
September, and only one so far in Octo- 
ber. Wheat seeding has been abandoned; 
but few pieces seeded are up; many fields 
plowed with difficulty could not be worked 
or seeded owing to lack of moisture. Corn 
husking in full swing: corn very dry for 
the time of year. High winds of last week 
almost stripped the corn stalks. Many 
getting anxious to get stalk fields open, as 
pastures are getting very dry and short. 
Stock not holding up on pasture. Late fall 
pigs not doing well. Potatoes shipped in; 
selling at 60 cents; the northern growers 
only being offered 20 cents. This has been 
a.season of good crops of all kinds, but 
prices in many instances hardly pay for 
raisng and handling.—C. L. Duncan. 


KANSAS 

Crawford County, (se) Kan., Oct. 20.— 
It is dry here Wheat all in, but not all 
up. What is up looks well. About the 
usual amount sown. Wheat $1.02 for 60 
pounds; I do not know of any testing 60. 
Weevil is very bad, especially in stacked 
grain; some testing as low as 48. A good 
many stacked on account of wet weather 
at threshing time. Corn is about 70 per 
cent of a crop, on account of dry weather; 
it is 55 cents. Very few oats; 20 to 30 
cents. A good many fall pigs. Hogs $8.75 
to $9. Farmers are feeling blue. A good 
many sales and many are leaving the 
farm. No. 1 cream 36 cents, eggs 30 cents. 
—H. L. Shaw. 


MISSOURI 

Ralls County, (ne) Mo., Oct. 20.—A large 
wheat acreage is all sown. Early wheat 
is getting rank. Plenty of rain has helped 
the meadows and made good pasture. Ev- 
ery one getting their work in shape for 
corn gathering. The corn crop is light 
here. Late cane and millet crops are ex- 
tra good. Stock doing well and in good 
demand. Not many hens laying yet.—L. 
A. Houston. 





ILLINOIS 
Pike County, (we) Iil., Oct. 16.—Wheat 
about all sowed and the ground all in fine 
shape. Not much fall pasture, owing to 
the dry weather. Apple picking is in full 
sway, but a very poor market. No sick- 
ness among hogs as yet.—Frank Ball, 





MISSOURI CROPS 

Missouri made no improvement in Sep- 
tember, the condition on October 1 being 
77 per cent of normal, indicating a yield of 
169,348,000 bushels, according to E. A. Lo- 
gan and Jewell Mayes of the Federal- 
State Crop Reporting Service. The 1921 
yield was 182,880,000 bushels and the five- 
year average is 17,224,000. The average 
yield of the 1922 crop is put at 28.64 bush- 
els per acre, compared with 30 bushels in 
1921. It is estimated that 82 per cent of 








the corn was fully mature in October 1. 
The quality will be lowered on account of 
much chaffy corn infested with chinch 
bugs and many rotten ears. resulting 
from ear worms and September rains. The 
grain is hard enough for feeding and crib- 
bing can begin earlier than usual. 

Wheat seeding was 29 per cent com- 
pleted in September. Marketing figures 
indicate that 63 per cent of the 1922 wheat 
crop had left the farms on October 1. The 
quality of spring wheat this year was 82 
per cent. Ooats were 70 per cent and 
barley 80 per cent. 

Forage crops are being harvested in 
good condition with large yields of sor- 
ghum at 77 per cent of normal, cowpeas 
79 per cent and soy beans 88 per cent. 
Clover seed is put at 81 per cent and al- 
falfa seed yields average two bushels per 
acre, the same as in 1921. 

Missouri apples are 78 per cent of a full 
crop, grapes 93 per cent and pears 75 per 
cent. Potatoes average 58 bushels per 
acre, compared with 58 bushels in 1921 
and a ten-year average of 68 bushels. 

The average condition of pastures is 72 
per cent. Live stock are generally in good 
flesh and health. 


NEBRASKA CROP REPORT 

The Nebraska corn crop deteriorated 
slightly during September in some coun- 
ties that were in good condition a month 
ago, according to the October crop report 
of the Nebraska Department of Agricul- 
ture. Practically all of the crop matured 
properly in the northern sections 

Winter wheat seeding continues but 
with considerable hesitaney on the part of 
some farmers. Many have sown the win- 
ter wheat in the dry soil while others are 
waiting for rain. The wheat is wp in 
some of the eastern counties. The late 
seeding should check the increasing Hes- 
sian fly infestation 

The drop of apples was extremely heavy 
during the past month. The harvest of 
the autumn crop of commercial apples has 
begun and a total of forty-one ears had 
moved previous to the last week of the 
month. In some places the best apples 
were selling for $83 per barrel. Good wind- 
falls may be had at almost any price. 

The harvest of potatoes continues in 
western Nebraska. The total shipments 
for the state this season to the last week 
of September were 879 cars A year ago 
this date, a total of 1,171 cars had moved. 

Car shortage is increasing. Some com- 
plaints have been coming from apple as 
well as potato and wheat sections. Some 
of the grain dealers say the situation is 
worse than has generally been realized. 








WISCONSIN CROPS 

Wisconsin's corn prospect during Sep- 
tember was estimated to have increased 
3,000,000 bushels with the October 1 fore- 
east placed at 93,808,000 bushels This 
crop is practically without frost injury. 
The figures for all crops are announced 
by the state-federal crop reporting serv- 
ice. The corn crop compares with the 1921 
record crop of 97,482,000 bushels, and is 
24.000,000 bushels above the five-year av- 
erage. The crop is lighter, however, es- 
timated as yielding 7.8 tons of silage, as 
compared with 9 tons last year. 

The total production of small grains is 
estimated at 151,279,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 82,174,000 produced last year 
and a five-year average of 126,425,000 
bushels. Oats are estimated at 105,285,000 
bushels, as compared with 63,958,000 pro- 
duced last year. Barley yield is estimated 
at 32 bushels per acre, compared with 22.5 
last year; spring wheat, 16 bushels, as 
against 11.1 bushels last year; winter 
wheat, 1.911.000 bushels; rye, 6,979,000 
bushels, as compared with 4,756,000 pro- 
duced last year; buckwheat, 672,000 bush- 
els, compared with 596,000 bushels. 


SQUASHES KEEP BEST IN WARM, 
DRY STORAGE 

Squashes, pumpkins and sweet potatoes 
may be kept in good condition all win- 
ter if carefully placed in warm, dry stor- 
age, say horticulturists of the Ohio ex- 
periment station. 

The proper conditions for their storage 
differs as to moisture and temperature 
from those found best for ordinary vege- 
tables and fruits, such as potatoes, roots 
and apples which require cool, moist 
storage. 

The furnace 
where there is no danger 
extremely cold weather is usually 
satisfactory. 

These vegetables should be handled with 


room or a warm, dry closet 
of freezing in 
very 





great care to avoid bruises or, in the case 
of squashes and pumpkins. breaking off 
the stems which would later furnish en- 
trance for organisms of decay The best 
temperature is from 50 to 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

PACKERS TO DEVELOP THE EDUCA. 

TIONAL SIDE OF INSTITUTE 

The plan submitted by Thomas E Wil- 
son for developing the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers into an organization 
which ultimately “shall become a com- 
bined trade association, industrial muse- 
um, research institute and educational in- 
stituticn’’ was adopted by the seventeenth 
annual convention of the association, held 
at Chicago, October 9-11. 

It is planned to begin immediately the 
development of the plan on a moderate 
scale, fully realizing that the ultimate 
goal probably can not be reached for a 
number of years. The report of the insti- 
tute plan committee, which was appointed 
to consider and act on the proposals sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wilson, stated that the 
plan would be developed “as fast as cir- 
cumstances permit and ag slowly as wis- 
dom demands.” A sum of $50,000 a year 
will be raised for the next three years, 
thru individual voluntary subscriptions, 
to be spent on educational, research and 
service activities. The first thing to be 
undertaken will be the inauguration of 
practical and scientific research on pack- 
ing house operations At the same time, 
a series of lectures will be instituted, pri-« 
marily designed to give men engaged in 
the industry a general survey of the en- 
tire business, company operations and ors 
ganization. 


VEGETABLES STORED IN PITS KEEP 
FRESH 

When good cellar storage for vegetables 
is not practical, an outdoor pit is recom- 
mended by J. B. Keil, garden specialist 
of the Ohio experiment station. 

The soil may be removed from a well- 
drained spot in the garde. or back yard 
to the depth of four or five inches, and a 
layer of straw or leaves placed in the bot- 
tom on which to pile the vegetables in a 
conical or oblong heap. 

The heap is then completely covered 
with straw or leaves to the depth of six 
or eight inches, followed by a four-inch 
layer of soil. The soil for covering is ob- 
tained by digging a trench for drainage 
around the heap, leaving space for several 
more alternate layers of straw and earth 
as the weather becomes colder. 

Since vegetables may develop some heat 
during the early period of storage, it has 
been found advisable to provide ventila- 
tion. <A drain tile, or other opening, ex- 
tended thru the covering of straw and 
earth at the top of the heap will serve the 
purpose, but must be covered in very cold 
weather to me vent freezing. 








Top Pi. 
Fair Grading 
Quick Returns 








, ple of 
This will be a big fur season. ee 
Prices are high and demand bait free if 
brisk. Get ready for a big you write 
catch and be sure you get now 
top price. Get our price list 
before you sell. We pos'tively 
guarantee better prices and 
fair grading. No commissions. 
Check matied same day furs 
are received. 


Des Moines Fur & Hide Company 


314 East Court Ave., Des Moines, ta. 












New Shipment 


Purchased at 
Bargain Prices 


enables us to quote 
exceptionally 
low prices on 
steel roofing 


Hansen 
Steel 
Hae lightoing, fire 
and weather resést- 
ing qualities found 
in = other material. Only beet 
quality materials used. N 

prices wom ri ew low 

en reme 

Waidaam 


for immediate 
sale. Write for 
prices. 








Mfg. Co. Dept. R. 


EZ. 18th & Raccoon Sts., Des Moines, leowa 
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Water is the Cheapest Food Element 


feed on a farm and it can’t be made too convenient 
’ says a hog expert. 
nerease your profits by enabling your stock to drink more water. 


I 
@rink enough if it is cold and their body 
what they do drink. Feed corn for fat—not for fuel—by i 


Notte otock Waterer 


It isa mecemsity on every farm. Keeps water clean, sani 
summer and 40 degrees 
tomatic feed. Prevents disease. Saves ae ¢ 4... 
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installing an— — 
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* waterer. Simple, practical, and i 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 














THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal! re- 
lationships For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
third week in October was 53.7 cents 
whereas now it is 57 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 106 per cent of pre- 
war. But altho corn on Towa farms is 
selling for 106 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 


and corn prices must come closer together. 


CATTLE—1,200-pound fat cattle are now 
133 per cent of pre-war normal, as com 
pared with 127 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 123 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 102 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs 
hogs 120 per cent, 
packing sows 101 
normal. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 189 per cent. 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 4414 cents at Boston is 154 per cent 
and light native cow hides at 18% cents 
are 110 per cent of pre-war normal. 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 107 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 97 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 196 per cent and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 105 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
100 per cent 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 158 per 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 149 per 


are 119 per cent, light 
pigs 130 per cent and 
per cent of pre-war 


cent, brown ghorts 111 per cent and 
bran 121 per cent. 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 140 per cent of pre- 


war normal, No. 1 timothy 127 per cent 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Hecause of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about cents for corn last week, or 
only per cent of pre-war normal 
Oats at Towa elevators were 33 cents, 
or 8&7 per cent of pre-war normal At 
terminal markets corn igs 107 per cent and 
oats 97 per cent of pre-war normal 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—RButter is 
141 per cent, eggs are 11 per cent, cot- 
ton is 176 per cent, and clover seed at 
$12.05 per bushel at Toledo is 129 per 
cent. 
PROVISIONS— 


106 


Lard is 99 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 107 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 159 per cent and 
smoked ham is 157 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the hicher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months. 

FUTURES—December corn is 105 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 97 per 
cent; December oats are 95 per cent 
May oats are 86 per cent; December 
wheat is 100 per cent, May wheat is 93 
per cent; January lard is 89 per cent 
May lard is 91 per cent. On the basis of 


January lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next January will sell at $6.68. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 


higher than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Jowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS —Pig-iron is 
201 per cent of pre-war, coke is 308 per 
cent, copper 88 per cent, petroleum 162 
per cent, lumber 152 per cent, Portland 
cement 185 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, ag compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

FARM LAND a land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of Sep- 
tember were 182 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Early in October 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 137 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
144 per cent. There is now in circulation 
in the United States 139 per cent as much 
money per capita as before the war. 








Figures show the 
week ending October 


| RAILROAD LOADINGS 
| percenta for tne 


7, 1922, of the 1919-21 three-year average 
for this week in October: Coal, 90 per 
cent, grain 105 per cent, live stock 109 
per cent, ore 89 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 109 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
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The exports of lard the second week in 
October were 10,950,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 21,050,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 15,454,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
11,254,000 pounds for the second week in 
October, as compared with 14,336,000 
pounds the week before and 12,279,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 















































Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44%c, week before 43%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25%c, week before 23c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 33%%c, week before 
33c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
23c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 2lc, 
week before 24c 

’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
| > 
2 | 
S 
& 2 S 
E cS 3 
| Oo O | 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 

Choice and prime— | 
0 A” eee ./11.70)12.63)11.57 
Week before ......... 11.25)12.05|11.38 

Good } 

n Se svusdenens 9.63/10.50) 9.75 
Week before ......... 9.50'10.00) 9.40 

Medium— | | 
EME WOOK 2s. escdeecss | 7.75) 8.50) 7.70 
Week before .........| 7.75) 8.13) 7.50 

Common— | | 
SO, eee | 6.00) 6.67) 5.83 
Week before -| 6.00) 6.50) 5.85 

Light weight beef ‘steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | } 

Choice and prime | | 
Lt ME. ws ee ociew bbe % 11.63)12.38)11.25 
Week before o+eee-~f11.13/11.70/11.00 

Medium and good 
Last week Terre rrr. 8.44) 9.37| 8.38 
Week before ......... 8.41) 8.94) 8.08 

Common- 

Last week 6.33 
Week before 5.22 
Butcher Cattle 

Heifers 
Last week “ 6.63 
Week before 6.63, 6.95) 6.63 

Cows— | 
FD ee rere ee 5.00) 6.00) 5.05 
Week before .........- | 5.00 ».00 

Bulls | | 
i. WE ncccibncneas 4.38 | 4.00 
Week before tone epee 4.38 5! 4.00 

Canners and Cutters- | 
Sn. WE wannecee ase | 3.00! 3.20) 2.93 
Week before ...... , 3.00) 3.15] 2.93 

Feeder Steers | | 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
in, WOU 2é6<nenevenen 6.88 6.98) 6.70 
Week before ........ 6.88, 6.88) 6.70 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | 
BR GWG cacecessees | 6.50! 6.87! 6.63 
Week before 6.50; 6.65| 6.63 

Stockers 

Steers— | | 
Mt WOOK ccccccscs 6.38) 6.02) 6.08 
Week before ......... 6.38 5.95) 6.08 

Cows and heifers— | 
SS 7 Saeereerre e 4.25] 4.38] 4.38 
Week before ....... 4.25) 4.25) 4.38 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up) | | 
Le MN 5 4yc05 00008 | 8.75) 9.23] 8.77 
Week before sessucseot MeGsl OE Gale 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | 
SS, ar | $.95| 9.43] 8.85 
Week before : ...| 8.77| 9.38) 8.90 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— } 
Fe & SPP eee 8.95) 9.33! 8.80 
Week before . ..| 8.95] 9.20! 8.83 

Light lights (130-1 50 ibs y—|} 

Last week ; 9.18} 8.53 
Week before es ee 9.03) 8.40 

Smooth, heavy packing | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up) | | | 
Last week ........ | 7.93! 8.38) 7.98 
Week before . 7.45, 8.15! 7.67 

Rough packing sows (200 

lbs. up) 

Last week | 7.6% 7.65 

Week before ‘ 6.5 7.38 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 

Ci SRE is <a pacacwe 

Week be fore 

Stock pigs 
OS ere 8.25 8.33 
Week before .... 7.75 | 8.38 

SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down, 

medium to prime— | | 
i NE cdébeuas 113.20 13.67/13.25 
Week before .... 12.88 13.13!13.00 

Lambs, culls and common | 

ir WO aesweceestce 0.25/10.63/10.00 
Week before 10.13'10.25] 9.88 

Yearling wethers, medium 

to prime 
Last week 9.88/10.25) 
Week be fore .-| 9.88/10.25 

Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week ..... | 4.88! 5.93] 5.38 
Week before ....... 4.75! 5.13) 5.38 

Breeding ewes, full 

mouths to yearling— 

Last week ....... | 8.00) 7.75) 7.38 
Week before -| 8.00] 7.75) 7.25 

Feeder lambs, medium te | 

choice— | | | 
TROL, oscneecsaris 13.18/13.75/12.63 
Week before ..... 13.02/13.38]12.50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


cle Asses of live stock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice, 





Dea 


walt FaaEee, October 27, 1922 



















































HAY 
> 
iF © 
a to 
4 \alg 
é | 16 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
Oe ea ea ce 13.25/17.00 
Week before -/14.50'17.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
arr ee 22.50 
Week before ......... 22.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
i WORE sscctccoes oohedwenten 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1 
i OE os ceetienaea 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
Sy ee 17.75/'20.00 
Week before ......... 15.50/19.50| 
Alfalfa, No. 2 | | 
OO eee 15.00/17.00) 
Week before ......... 13.76) 16.50) 
Oat Straw st1 
DP isscdsced eae 1.50 
Week before 8.75 abe 50 
n 
o 
& 
A 
n 
o 
| A 
Corn, No, 2Y— 
Last week .65 
Week before 62% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week . 64 
Week before 61% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week b GER veces we .63 
Week before ..|...... 60% 
Oats, No. 2wW— | | 
Last week ---| 4%! .42%| .46%4| .40 
Week before 43 | .40%] .42 | .39 
sarley— | | | | 
Last week | 66% | 
Week before 651 | | 
Rye— | | | | 
Last week 82% | | 
Week before a | | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | | 
Last week eee /1.174%4(1.16 1.14 1.0514 
Week before ../1.12 1.10 1.1316/1.03% 
FEEDS 
os a a ae . ————— 
ry 2 Pa 3 
ui °)] 8181, 
3 a sj/o]% 
~ a ee 
im eis n 4 
5 of = Y a 
a ea aA | pA 
Bran— | 
Last week... ./25.25/23.75| 23.50/26 00| 
Week before... 22.00 21.7 5 20.50 23.00 
Shorts— 
Last week..../26. .75 30.00 
Week before. 25) 29.00) 
Hominy Feed— | | 
Last week... ./29.50! | ‘28. 00 
Week before. ./28.25|..... 126.00] 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | g | of 
Last week... ./48.75 48.50) 
Week before.. 46.501. anes 144.50] 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— | 
Last week..../46.25/ } | | 
Week before. ./42.00] | | | 
Tankage— | } | 
Last week....|..... 170.00! . 60.00)65.00 
Week before..|..... 170.00)... . ./60.00'65.00 
Gluten— | | | 
Last week....! | | 34.85 
Week before 33.85 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS 
! 
| | 
4\% 
> | 38 
| at ot 
he 
U. S. Liberty 414’s, second— | 
Last week ...... pbubenewe $100.00'$ 98.96 
a Uf, ee. Sere 99.94 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
a Ree eS | 100.00! 99.14 
BE SOE 655 bv awndscolveumaes 99.98 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth- 
J 36 Sa rere 100.00) 99.16 
WOOO WEEO 6ivcsctacctcs Bs id ate 100.00 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | | 
Last week ...... pheaee WES 100.00) 100.32 
Li BD POP CP EEL NEES 100.28 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4’s 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, but are 
callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%'s ma- 
ture May 20, 1923. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Pi. oe 
3s |e & 
« Ea» > 
> o ¢ Pst 
A © = . - 
i -« 5 es 
= Ay esl boa 
British sterling ex- | 
change— | | } 
ON i eee $4.867 |$4.477 '92.0 
US EE Se 4.431 (91.0 
French franc— | | 
Last week ..... 193 -0740/38.4 
Week before ...... 0775'40.0 
German mark— 
Last week ....... 0003; .1 
0004 7 


Week before .. 


CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $39.45 
and corn oil cake mea! $41.45 in ton lots. 





| 








Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 76 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 98 per cent for 


fat cattle, 90 per cent for sheep and 127 
per cent for lambs. Lamb and sheep 
prices are up because of small receipts. 
There is also a scarcity of fat cattle, ale 
tho the ordinary grades are rather abun- 
dant. Hog receipts seem to be relatively 


larger than those of other kinds of stock., 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks: 




















HOGS 
n 
“Oo 
oe) A 
oe nt 
2%| RE! 
ESl aul Be 
$2188i Ss 
Oonjleel] Be 
2218s 5 a 
August 26 to 31..........| 108] 125, 66 
September l1to 7 "| 114} 107| 66 
September 8 to 14 ...... |} 106) 138 69 
September 15 to 21 ...... | 112} 128 72 
September 22 to 29 ...... 113) 134| 75 
September 29 to Oct. 6..| 120] 132] 7 
October 6 to 13.......... | 113) 121} 78 
SPSEOWOR SS 10. BO. 0.00 00:00 | 98; 108} 76 
tCATTLE 
August 27 to Sept. Swe | 101) ~ 103} 87 
September 3 to 10...... | 88) 106} 85 
September 10 to 17 ...... 105) 118 89 
September 17 to 24 ...... | 109) 107 92 
September 24 to 29 ...... 115} 119 93 
September 29 to Oct. 6 | 120; 124 96 
Octewer 6 £0.18 6 6 o.656+0n 97 98 94 
October 13 to 20.......... 100 98 98 
*SHEEP 
August 27 to Sept. 3...... | 73} 66 98 
September 3 to 10...... | { 53 91 
September 10 to 17 ...... | 57 60 93 
September 17 to 24 ...... | 63 57] 88 
September 24 to 29 ...... | 56 57| 88 
September 29 to Oct. 6..! 66 65) 91 
October 6 to 12.......0.. 3) 67| 93 
October 13 to 20.......... } 73| 9 
*LAMBS 
August 27 to “Sept. Sy 73| 66| 113 
September 3 to 10 ...... | 63 53| 113 
September 10 to 17 ...... | 57) 60) 117 
September 17 to 24 ...... 63 57| 123 
September 24 to 29 ...... 56 65) 130 
September 29 to Oct. 6 og 65) 127 
October 6 to 13......e.. 79) 67; 124 
October 13 13 to 20.........- 83] 73| 127 


*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 
+Hogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 
tCattle 


prices are for fat beef steers, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.80, week bea 


fore $13.55. Chicago—Last week $10.97, 
week before $i1. 





TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 





FOREIGN MEAT TRADE PROSPECTS 


In discussing the foreign meat trade sit- 
uation before the recent convention of 
meat packers at Chicago, S. T. Nash, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, said that present stocks 
on hand in Europe are small and that 
there is a good demand for American 
products which is complicated, however, 
by the bad financial conditions existing 
in the European countries. 

“Our trade with Great Britain during 
the past twelve months has not been sat- 
isfactory, either as to volume or as to 
price,”’ he said. ‘‘Until a month or so ago 
stocks on hand were always more than 
the demand. In the early months of the 
year there was a keen demand for hams, 
resulting in a considerable advance in 
price, but the cold, wet summer brought 
about a greatly reduced consumption and 
corresponding reduction in prices, with a 
resulting reaction on this side. 

“The present situation seems more sat- 
isfactory in England, inasmuch as stocks 
on hand are in reasonable compass, and 
England should make a complete clearance 
of all stocks this fall, for the first time 
since war conditions interfered with nor- 
mal business. 

“There have recently been some reduc- 
tions in rates of freight to United King- 
dom ports, and these are now getting 
nearer to a reasonable level, with the ex- 
ception of rates on frozen space, which 
still remain too high. 

“The outlook for our export trade seems 
very uncertain, both with regard to vol- 
ume and to prices. The political situation 
over there seems to leave many problems 
still unsolved. It is to be hoped that there 
will be a revival of business in Great Brit- 
ain, but it seems very doubtful under 
present circumstances as to whether Eng- 
land will be more than a very moderate 
customer. 

“England has not made 
business that we have, 
siderable progress is being 
only slowly recovering at 
continent of Europe trade is likely to be 
seriously affected by the fluctuation of 
exchange and other conditions.” 


the recovery in 
and, while con- 
made, they are 
best. On the 





OMAHA HOG RECEIPTS HEAVY 

Receipts of 194,620 hogs at Omaha in 
September, 1922, set a new high mark for 
the month at that market. The Septem- 
ber cattle receipts of 196,249 were higher 
than for any September since 1919. The 
sheep receipts were about 100,000 be'ow 
September last year, 


ee 


et 


